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"100% Pure Beeswax ’ 


This Symbol represents the Quality and Purity 
found in all Dadant’s Bee Comb Foundations. 


We invite you to TRY: 
Dadant’s 
Gilt-Edge Foundation 
Crimp Wired Foundation 
Plain Brood Foundation 
Bulk Comb Foundation 


Made Only from 


100 °, Pure Beeswax 
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Dealers and Branches conveniently located 
to serve you for all bee supply needs. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
BRANCHES 


1929 E FOURTH ST 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


1010 W. AUSTIN 
PARIS, TEXAS 


722 W. O'CONNELL ST 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


180-200 CANISTEO 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14th 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Chrysler’ s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
i worth 
0? c/o 


vm MN Uy it 


on the market 


@ Accurate spacing 

@ Allows maximum bee passage 

@ Better ventilation 

@ More honey production 

@ Neo wood. No burr combs 

@ No shorp edges to injure bees 

@ Seo durably made that it is permanent- 
ly queen excluding and will last a 
life time. 

We monvfocture a full line of Bee Sup- 


plies. Order from our dealers or direct 
from our factory. Canodian-made goods 
ere cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Alweys in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
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Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 
Now Open to All Points 
North and West 
“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handied Promptly 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 


12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


and grow bigger every year. 
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A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 4 
for 
New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers HUT! 
from Tyavvvceccuenccagees 
R. CARY CORPORATION 
( Formerly A. 1. Root Co., of Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 
* A complete line of Glass and Rates | 
Tin Containers dinary 
* A ready market for your Hon- 1958 : 
ey and Beeswax at top prices beesw: 
* Rendering service for your old A. G. 
combs and cappings 
A postal card request will bring you Root’s 
complete catalog and our container price list. guneneneeesennenn 
Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices. s 
Send sample of honey, advising how much H. 
you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request. Su 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
Syracuse 8, New York 
TTT LLL 
— 
When ordering 
your 
Remember ¢ 
The August Lotz Co.| || incre 
Manufacturers hon 
25 
& | 
Use 
Jobbers on tl 
| tellin 
of | lhe 
Sqee: 
BEE SUPPLIES ~~ 
Boyd - - - Wisconsin 
229 | 
J 
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Use the Master Queen Grafting 


ome Tool for fast, easy and accurate 
_ transferring. 


$3.60 each 
including extra rustless tongue. 
YOUR DEALER STOCKS THEM. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


TyvitteeeeUN NON OUOOOOUEOOEEUEROCEOUEOOEEOUEOOREOEOCUEGUOEOEROODOEEOEEOCEOOOUOEUDLOGEROUUOOGCOUEREUGCEOOUOGEOGOUORUGGENOOORORROOCeECaanseeeeeeeseCseeeonsaecanaLY 








g DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1958 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for 
beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 











PUUUEEEE CORONA CERO NseneoeeeereeeeeeeeoreetoES "% 


H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for over 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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4 . ») 
Co. Increase your Pack your own 
honey sales honey in 
25 to 50% Squeez Bee 
Use your own honey label on Sqeez Bee. Your name can be printed 
on the Sqeez Bee boxes. The Squeez Bee box is printed on three sides 
telling all about the honeybees and honey. 
The Sqeez Bee has a yellow body with brown eyes. Write for sample 
Sgeez Bee, send $1.00, we will pay the postage. Write for prices on 
S Sgeez Bee in 5,000 lots or more. 
PHILANDER and COMPANY 
n Manufacturers & Distributors 
229 South Sth East Salt Lake City 2, Utah 
— Zi = 
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Pure Queen Bee ROYAL JELLY, $16 per ounce, $200 per 
pound, with directions on how to mix and take it with hon- 
ey. We deliver by return AIR MAIL. 


JACKSON APIARIES_ P.O. Box 58 Funston, Georgia 











EBY’S - PERMANENT - FOUNDATION 


“ MAKES WIRED FOUNDATION OBSOLETE ” 
Patent Applied For 
FAST ASSEMBLY — PERMANENT DURABILITY — NON-SAGGING 
NO WIRING NEEDED — FAST EXTRACTING 
MAXIMUM DRONE CONTROL — RAPID ACCEPTANCE BY BEES 
NO BREAKAGE IN HANDLING OR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Standard Sheets $2.40 


HYLAND APIARIES, INC. — WEST ELKTON, OHIO 











STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY. OHIO 
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STOLLER$S 


Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 


1959 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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OUR MOTTO 
“ Everything for the Beekeeper ” 


* Quality Bee Supplies * Labor Saving Devices 
* Rendering Plant 
* Market for your Honey * Market for your Beeswax 
Drop us a card so that you will be sure and 
get one of our new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 
1909 East 4th Street Sioux City, lowa 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 
San Antonio, Texas 


Price Summary — Average National Prices 
Size Wholesale Price i Retail Price 
1958 1957 957 
Bulk (60-lb. cans) 12.0c Ib. 13.4¢ Ib. no data 
Glass & Tin (all sizes)  13.6c 15.0c 24.6¢ 24.7¢ 
Comb Honey 33.0c Ib. 37.Sc |b. 32.6c Ib. 37.2c Ib. 
VERAGES SOMETIMES are tricky the 22 states west of the Mississippi 


but at least they give a comparison 
to see where one stands in relation to 
the rest of the country. So it is with 
the average honey prices reported now 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Lest Season’s Honey Production 
Up 9 Per Cent 

The Crop Reporting Board of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture released 
1958 Honey Production figures Janu- 
ary 23, 1958. Total honey production 
for 1958 totaled 265,629,000 pounds 
of honey, an increase of nine per cent 
over 1957, and 13 per cent above the 
1952 to 1956 average of 235,720,000 
pounds. The crop was produced by 
5,420,000 colonies of bees. ‘The aver- 
age production figured 49 pounds per 
colony against the five-year average 
of 43'2 pounds. As of mid-December 
the beekeepers reported approximately 
73,000,000 pounds of honey on hand 
for sale compared with 64,000,000 
pounds on hand a year ago. Beeswax 
production is 4,792,000 pounds and 
six per cent greater than the 1957 pro- 
duction. 

Prices to the beekeepers average 
\7.4¢ per pound for the 1958 sales; 
|.3¢ less than in 1957. For all extract- 
ed honey in wholesale lots they received 
13.6¢ per pound compared with 15¢ 
n 1957. Honey sold in 60 pound con- 
lainers averaged 12.0¢ per pound com- 
pared with 13.4¢ per pound in 1957. 
Beeswax prices averaged 46¢ per pound 
or I1¢ less than in 1957 and about 
equal to the 1954 average price 

For the 26 states east of the Missis- 
sippi_ River, the crop this year was 
down six per cent from last year. In 


j 
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River, the crop was up 25 per cent. 
California was the leading honey state 
with a_ production of 44,720,000 
pounds, against an eight-year average 
of 29,000,000 pounds. 
New Honey Products 

Pillsbury has now joined the ranks 
of honey users with their new HONEY 
BUCKWHEAT MIX. The following, 
‘“‘New-Real Honey in the Mix” is given 
a prominent place on the label. Person- 
ally | am going to buy brands that use 
honey in their mix as every little use of 
honey is bound to help the market. 

Some readers have written and 
brought my attention to the compara- 
tively new honey-syrup combination 
now being marketed by STALEY and 
the national brewer Anheuser-Busch 
(under the trade name of BUD). This 
is an actual blend of honey, corn syrup 
and granulated sugar syrup. A 12-ounce 
bottle sells for 27 cents and a quart 
bottle sells for 61 cents. I made some 
inquiries at large local supermarkets 
and find that this product is a_ fair 
seller. While | prefer pure honey, let’s 
at least hope that some more honey its 
being used here and general consump- 
tion increased thereby. 

Every beekeeper that any 
amount of packing should have in his 
reference library copies of “The United 
States Standards for Grades of Extract- 
ed Honey” and “United States Stand- 
ards for Grades of Comb Honey”. The 
latest issues have just come to my at- 
tention. Copies are available free by 
writing to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd. Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 

U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
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: ALL GRADES : Here are our new all-time low 
3 60 Ib. Cans : prices in 50 mg. capsules. 
: or : 100 or more ...... 4¢ each 
5 : 1,000 or more ...... 3¢ each 
: 55 gal. Drums : 10,000 or more ...2'2¢ each | 
: Finger Lakes : 25,000 or more ...... 2¢ each 
: ; : In bulk for repackaging by bee- 
: Marketing and Supply Co. : keepers. All delivery charges 
: Groton, New York : prepaid. Sample on request. 
: : ROYAL JELLY BY THE 
MIT OUNCE OR POUND. 
PRICES ON REQUEST. 
PROTECT BOTTOM BOARDS We are the recognized authori- 
from rot and termites ties in America on Royal Jelly. 
Carbolineum adds years to the 
life of wood — prevents decay ° 
and termite attack. R. B. Willson Inc. 
Used by leading commercial / 
and non-commercial beekeep- Tel. YUkon 6-6977 
ers. Especially recommended 250 Park Ave. 
for hives taken to the field and 
set on ground. New York 17, N. Y. 
For full information write. 
CARBOLINEUM wooD SYULEODODOOOOENEDEOEOOEOUOEAOREOOOOOOOOOUDOROEE GEES ERORDOOEGRR DEER EER OREE EEE IZ, 
PRESERVING CO. : HONEY WANTED 
L Dept. G, Milwaukee 9, Wis : All Grades 
: Extracted, Comb & Chunk 
ee : HONEY HILL APIARIES 
a Hampshire, Illinois 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds Producer, Packer & Distributor 
They come in all sizes... . : of QUALITY Honey Products : 
f i) | 
SMOKE — SMOKE — SMOKE 
Taulor's eer . 
, + with finger-tip convenience 
,. HIVE- 7 
=| no heat—no sparks—no fire 
a ‘BOMB plus freight at better 
1.29 dealers and in_ their 
catalogs 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BEST CONTROL 
a (R) STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, ll. J 
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CYPRESS 


10 or More Each 


CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS ......... $1.00 
CYPRESS MIVE BODIES ............ 1.70 
MASONITE INNER COVERS ......... .63 
CYPRESS DEEP SHALLOW SUPERS ... 1.20 


WRITE FOR FREE 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. co. 


BEE HIVES LAST LONGER» 


or More Each 
cypress “woop ree $1.00 
CYPRESS SHALLOW SUPERS ...... .90 
METAL COVERS 
WITH INNER COVERS ............ 2.30 


1959 CATALOG 
Burgaw, North Carolina 








i BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 























The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 

post free. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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UNCAPPING MACHINE — 
It will do the job in a jiffy — 
Watch this space 
for a special offer next month. 


F. A. KRUSE, Rt. 1, Luck, Wis. 























“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 
BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 























Kruse superlifter, beehive tilter and trans- 
port truck. It is equipped with brakes for 
locking wheels, stand for supporting top of 
lifter when tilted and wheels have 4 x 12- 
inch pneumatic tires, with inner tubes 

Price as described and illustrated $79.50 
Equipped with 2 x 10-inch rubber tired 
wheels, no brakes and no stand the price is 
only $52.5 

Order from this advertisement or write for 
illustrated circular 


F. A. KRUSE RT. 1 LUCK, WIS. 

















HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you have 


Advise what 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 











i Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write fur Price List. 
WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. a 

















HAPPY ] 
ls The Beekeeper 


Who Uses 


CONNEAUT 
60 Ib. Cans 
Sold by Leading Dealers 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 
CROSS BREEDING 





Gentle highly productive Hardy vigorous 3-banded 
CLOVERLINE CAUCASIANS CLOVERLINE ITALIANS 


1959 PRICES 
Choice of ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Quantity Queen 2 Ib Package 3 1b Package +b Package 5 Ib Package 
only with queen with queen with queen with queen 
i) 5 170 $ 450 $ 5.50 $ 650 $7.50 
10 49 1 60 +00 5 00 6 00 7.00 
50 99 155 3 85 +85 5 85 6.85 
100 and over 1 50 375 $75 575 6.75 


We sell GOOD BEES specifically developed tor heavy honey production 
one grade only, CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES 
We have no disease and all our apianes are government inspected Certificate of Health and Direc 
tions for Handling come with every shipment Live delivery and complete satistaction guaranteed Your 
choice of shipment via Express Collect, Parcel Post or your truck 


It Parcel Post ts desired, please include sufficient remittance to cover postage and 
required special handling For exact postal charges, see our ad in the February ts 
sue of this journal or upon receipt of your order we will advise the exact amount re 


quired 

Shipping: Season from April Ist to May 20th 
Cloverline Apiaries are one of the largest independent honey pro- NI 
ducers in the U. S., and the bees and queens that we sell are the letter c 


same as we ourselves use. Cloverline packages are produced and » - te 
OUI ri 


shipped to the rigid specifications required for intensive and suc- (aaa 
cessful heavy commercial production. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES P 0 Box 5126, Columbio, § C 
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March 18, 1958. 
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First batch of cells for royal jelly, Mr. Bastet. 


Henry Shaefer and Wife 
Visit FRANCE 


Beekeepers in France harvest 
More than just honey and 
wax from their bees. 


1957 a 
excite 


ANE DAY in the summer of 
W letter caused quite a bit of 
Ment at our house, a letter forwarded 
by our friend, Mr. Jas. 1. Hambleton 
of Washington, from Mr. Borneck, Sec 
fetary of the Syndicat des Producteurs 
de Miel de France inviting us to be 
guests of the Syndicat, visiting at the 
Members’ homes, to exchange experi- 
ences and ideas about beekeeping 


APRIL, 1959 


H. A. SHAEFER 
Osseo, Wisconsin 


One morning we were in Chicago, 
the next morning in Paris, just a few 
hours over night in the air. What a 
difference from December 1917 when 
it took our troop ship four weeks from 
Long Island to Le Havre. 

We were greeted at the Airport by 
three smiling gentlemen whom we had 
never seen before, Messieurs Borneck, 
Leclercq and Lancia. It was raining, 
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Mr. Bastet’s new home, — notice his metal bee. 


but that did not dampen our spirits, 
for we were in Paris! Snow and ice 
at home but here the grass was green 
on February 6, 1958. Mrs. Schaefer 
and I were in France to visit beekeep- 
ers for seven weeks, and what eventful 
weeks they turned out to be! 

From Paris we journeyed by car to 
Angers where the annual meeting of 
the Syndicat was in session. Here we 
met the progressive beekeepers and re- 
search scientists of France. Mr. Bor- 
neck and Mr. Leclercq both knew Eng- 
lish very well, Mr. Leclercq having 
visited and worked with beemen in the 
U. S. for one summer. For a time he 
helped Mr. Woodrow Miller in Calli- 
fornia. These fine gentlemen translated 
for us, not only at this meeting but 
they were often with us at different 
times on the trip when a local interpre- 
ter was unavailable. Mr. Paul Horgue- 
lin and Mr. Regnier also translated. 

At this meeting we soon learned that 
the beekeepers of France had about 
the same problems that we have in the 
U.S.A. Their main concerns were Re- 
search, Marketing and Production but 
especially Marketing—Marketing with 
all its ramifications, prices, price cut- 
ters, and improper labeling. They were 
interested also in the promotion of 
honey, pollen and royal jelly. They 
were having difficulty raising funds for 
promotion. We soon felt at home. 
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French and American 
Beekeeping Compared 


After the convention of the S.P.M.F. 
our itinerary scheduled us to visit at 
the homes of some of the members of 
the organization, living in different sec- 
tions of France, to give us a better idea 
of the honey producing areas. It was 
not long before we learned that the 
successful Apiculturists of France were 
like their counterparts in America, ‘they 
were industrious, resourceful and en- 
ergetic. 

One phase of their business was dif- 
ferent than ours; in America we pro- 
duce honey and wax for general sale, 
in France many more items come from 
the hives, directly or indirectly, honey, 
wax, pollen and royal jelly. Some pro- 
ducers even sell bee venom, honey 
cakes and cookies, honey candy and 
honey wine. Royal jelly and/or pollen 
are blended with some honey and the 
label states this honey contains more 
vitamins. 

Some producers wholesale only in 
bulk, they being the larger producers. 
Yes, there were some large producers 
In one town in southeastern France we 
were informed there were no less than 
20 commercial honey producers, none 
having less than 1,000 colonies of bees. 
This was in the lavender oil producing 
region. 
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The strains of bees we saw were 
German Black, the Rhone Black and 
the Italian, from Italy or U.S. A few 
Starline Hybrids were being tested. 
There is no queen and package bee 
business, due to no demand. Each pro- 
ducer raises what queens and bees he 
needs. A 24 hour drive takes one from 
the ice and snow of winter to the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean. A_ few 
beemen have both north and south 
locations. 

We inquired about swarm prevention 
methods. Swarming is no problem we 
were informed. The hive most bee- 
men use is the Dadant size. Only one 
beeman we visited had 10-frame stand- 
ard equipment. 

Extracting Equipment 

Of interest was the equipment in the 
extracting rooms, shops and_labora- 
tories. All producers we visited had 
large well equipped shops. Extractors 
were more self reversible basket types 
than radial—all of heavy metal con- 
struction. Honey storage tanks were of 
heavy galvanized iron, but some were 
made of stainless steel. Steam heated 
and mechanical uncapping knives were 
used. One we saw was a two place unit, 
others hot water heated. The extract- 
ing rooms were spic and span, with 
washable ceiling and walls. 
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Mr. Charbriers with hives covered with typical winter covers. 


French Laboratories 


Each producer of royal jelly had a 
laboratory, clean and spotless. Each 
laboratory had its refrigerator and 
apothecary balance scale. Here queen 
cells were made by a novel method at 
the rate of 2,000 per hour. Inflated 
rubber nipples were dipped in wax 
then deflated, permitting the cells to 
drop down. Artificial wax was used as 
it was not as brittle as wax and would 
not shatter when cold. Artificial wax 
was used also in foundation, causing 
concern among the producers as to 
what effect it would have on the wax 
market. 


We Sampled Many Types 
of Honey—All Good 


The commercial types harvested were 
rape, sainfoin, lucerne, (alfalfa) red and 
white clover, acacia, (locust) heather, 
pine, and in the south, rosemary and 
lavender. Each has its own distinct 
flavor. The pine honey, a honey dew 
from the forest areas, sold for the high- 
est price. We saw the unique machines 
used to perforate the combs of heather 
honey to make possible its extraction 
from the comb. Heather honey be- 
comes jelly-like in the combs and can- 
not be thrown out of the cells unless 
it is stirred or agitated. 
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pollen, only sealed brood and eggs, no larvae. 
Commercial Beekeeping 

The S.P.M.F. is an organization of 
commercial beekeepers with a member- 
ship of 200 out of a possible 400. 
There are approximately 50,000 bee- 
keepers in France, commercial and 
hobbyists. Forty thousand or more be- 
long to beekeepers’ organizations. The 
annual honey production is around 
45,000,000 pounds, with imports of 
about 2,000,000, mostly baking grade. 
[he average production per colony is 
20 pounds. The population of France 
is 44,000,000. The per capita honey 
consumed is a littke more than one 
pound per person, not much different 
than in the U.S. The difference is in 
the price the producer is paid, 30¢ per 
pound wholesale in bulk. The average 
retail price is 63¢ per pound. 

We visited with Mr. Chauvin, Direc- 


tor, and his co-workers, Mr. J. Lou- 
veau, Mr. Lecomte, and Miss Pain at 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Bures 


sur Yvettes near Paris and also at the 
new research laboratory in South 
France where Mr. Lavie is director. 
Some of the research projects are: the 
nutritional value of pollen and royal 
jelly, isolation of the growth factor of 
Royal Jelly on the queen ovaries, anti- 
biotics distilled from bees, honey pro- 
duction costs, better methods of wax 
rendering and better honey handling 
methods. A_ very interesting project 
was the study of the effects of honey- 
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MM. Borneck, checking colony. We checked three colonies, plenty of honey,- no 


bee pollination of the lavender bloom 
in relation to the amount of oil produc- 
tion. It was found that 15 per cent 
more lavender oil was harvested where 
honeybees had visited the flowers. 

At the National School of Agricul- 
ture at Montpellier, Mr. Renaud, Bot- 
any instructor, had a project studying 
the effects of trace chemicals in the 
soil or their absence, and weather con- 
ditions on nectar yield. 

At the Bee Culture Laboratory of 
the University of Switzerland in Bern, 
Dr. Wille, Director, co-workers Mr. 
Fyg, Mr. Schnider and Dr. Maurizio 
had various projects, the main one a 
new approach to the control of bee 
diseases with chemicals. 

Bee Supply Plants 

Two bee supply manufacturing plants 
were visited, the Thomas plant in north 
central France, specializing in metal 
ware, extractors, storage tanks, smokers 
and foundation, the other, the Luc 
Plant at St. Martin in southwestern 
France, manufacturing only wooden- 
ware. The lumber used was turpentine 
pine that had been tapped. It was as 
light as our white pine. Untapped pine 
we were told was unsuitable as it would 
not last. Both plants were very busy. 
Many Sight Seeing Tours 

We saw and heard so much of 
French history that it was difficult to 
get all the information into my notes. 
We visited the birthplace of Mr. C. P. 
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electrically heated, heating unit in center. 


Dadant. We visited cathedrals, church- 
es and museums. We descended into 
wine and champagne cellars and pre- 
historic caves. History books came to 
life in the museums as we viewed the 
mplements of self preservation and 
war used by man down through the 
ges. We visited medieval castles, and 
saw the grandeur of their restored liv- 
ng quarters and the instruments of 
torture in their dungeons, their moats 
and drawbridges, priceless paintings 
and tapestries, metal armor, plate and 
woven. We watched the manufacture 
if famous pottery and dinner ware. We 


ywere spectators at the Stag Hunt in 


the State Forest. In southern France 
we saw restored Roman outdoor Am- 
phitheaters and colosseums, also several 
iqueducts that were masterpieces of 
architecture. One wonders how the 
Romans contrived to get such huge 
stones up in the air so high, several 
hundred feet above a flowing river!— 
This trip we will never forget. 

Our itinerary took us to Mr. Mary, 
near Cholet, Mr. Robin, near Chateau- 
roux, Mr. Perdreau, Mr. Regnier and 
Faucheux near Orleans, Mr. Trubert at 
Chartres, Mr. Pasquer near Chartres, 
Mr. Bosc, suburb of Paris, Mr. Horgue- 
lin, near Chalons, Mr. Perronneau at 
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Mr. Horguelin’s storage tanks, he has 20, showing his two demountable portable liquefying cabinets, 





Dijon, MM. Lancia—Leclercq—Bor- 
neck near the Swiss border, who took 
us to Geneva and Bern, Mr. Suc, near 
Lyon, Mr. Bouchardeau, near Valence, 
Mr. Scipion, northwest of Cannes, Mr. 
Pinguet, just north of Marseille, Mr. 
Boudin, near Arles, Mr. Bastet, near 
Montpellier, Mr. Raynaud, near Nar- 
bonne, Mr. Michaud, near Pau, Mr. 
Lalanne, east of Bordeaux, Mr. Gagnot, 
Mr. Chabrieres, near Brive, then we 
returned to Paris and home. 

Our sincere gratitude to Mr. Bor- 
neck and his colleaugues and to Mr. 
Jas. I. Hambleton for making this trip 
possible. 
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Our Cover 


SPRING IS HERE. What a marvelous experi 
ence to visit the orchard and view fruit trees 
laden with colored blossoms visited by hon 
eybees. The aroma of the nectar gives one 
an added zest for living. There is a hum 
of contentment around the beehive The 
bees need the nectar and pollen for food 
and the blossoms need the bees for pollina- 
tion. This beekeeper apparently expects 
some surplus honey since he already has put 
on a super. 
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A hive with a pollen insert attached. Pollen which costs about $7 per ounce is deposited in the pollen 
entrance. All bees leaving the exit must walk through the pollen and thus carry it to the plant or tree 


being pollinated. 


Controlled Pollination 


Controlled pollination opens a vast new 


field of endeavor for beekeepers. Using 
this method of pollination alfalfa seed 


PAUL CLARK NEWELL 
Bakersfield, California 


fields have yielded as high as 1900 


pounds per acre as against a national 


average of 90 pounds. 


HE FIRST BLOOMS that burst on 

the almond trees in Central Califor- 
nia about February 10 this year were 
signals for Charles Reed to start his 
round-the-clock activities of moving 
bee colonies into the orchards and set- 
ting up a variety of apparatus for con- 
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trolled of hand-collected 
pollen. 

Although Reed is one of the pioneers 
in the United States in the field of con- 
trolled pollination, his application of 
its principles to orchard work is only 
in its fourth season. However, results 


application 
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has been opened for the apiarist. 

Starting in 1950, Reed pioneered 
controlled pollination in the alfalfa 
seed fields of California’s San Joaquin 
Valley with spectacular results. Fields 
in which Reed supervised the pollina- 
tion work yielded an average of 700 
pounds of seed per acre as against a 
national average of 90 pounds. Some 
growers, using Reed’s service, got as 
high as 1900 pounds per acre. 

Reed expanded his seed pollination 
work to include carrot and onion seeds 
and during the last two seasons has 
done extensive pollination work in the 
melon fields of Central California. The 
seed and melon crops, however, en- 
gaged Reed’s time only from May 
through September. Needing to fill out 
his year’s activities, he started research 
on controlled pollination of fruit trees 
in the spring of 1956. 

In that year he made two tests, one 
at the Di Giorgio Fruit Company plum 
orchard at Arvin and another at the 
Sciutti ranch near Lodi, and substanti- 
ated his belief that by placing inserts 
of pollen at the exit of the bee hive, 
pollen could be distributed to the stig- 
mas of the blossoms in direct relation 
to the placing of the hives in the 
orchard. 

In both tests, fluorescent tracing 
pigment was mixed with the pollen 
placed in the hive inserts. The same 
night the tracers were examined with 
ultra-violet light to determine the ex- 
tent of the bee activity in the orchard. 
These experiments proved that thor- 
ough distribution from hive inserts is 
possible and indicated where hives 
should be placed with reference to trees 
for maximum results. 

The Di Giorgio experts were with 
Star Rosa (a variety developed by Di 
Giorgio) and Duarte plums. Both va- 
rieties are believed self-sterile. In the 
case of Star Rosa, the proper pollen 
for cross-pollinating was not found and 
the experiment was not successful. But 
with the Duarte variety, Famosa pollen 
was used for cross pollinating and an 
excessively heavy crop resulted. 

The experiment on the cherry ranch 
in Lodi was very successful and has 
been the start of large scale activity on 
the part of Reed’s company, principal- 
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Charles Reed, owner-manager of Valley Pollina- 
tion Service of Bakersfield, California, points to 
pollen insert attached to bee hive. 


ly with cherries and almonds in central 
and northern California. 

Reed gets his pollen from the Fruit 
Tree Pollen Supply Company of Wen- 
atchee, Washington, and is the com- 
pany’s representative in California. He 
maintains two pollen supply depots, one 
in Lodi and one in Nampa, where he 
keeps pollen under refrigeration. His 
delivery truck is also refrigerated and 
he makes constant tests to insure the 
pollen’s viability. 

Three Procedures are Used in 
Controlled Pollination 

(1) Hand application with pole dust- 
er; (2) machine application with power 
duster and (3) application by bees from 
hive inserts. 

Reed either works with the orchard- 
ist, furnishing the pollen, equipment 
and consultation service or he does 
all the pollination work on a per-acre 
contract basis. 

On a contract basis the cost to grow- 
er ranges from $30 to $60 per acre. 
From two to five bee colonies per acre 
are used. Pollen costs approximately 
$7 per ounce. Two to five ounces per 
acre are used by the beehive insert 
method, four to six ounces by the 
pole duster method and five to six by 
the blow rig method. 

Much of the success of controlled 
pollination depends on proper place- 
ment of the bee hives and on proper 
timing of pollen application. The bloom 
period in which the pollinating can be 
done on most fruit and nut trees is 
from seven to ten days. When polli- 
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Leland Bayers, assistant manager of Valley Polli- 
nation Service, Bakersfield, California, makes daily 
routine viability tests of pollen used in controlled 
pollination projects handled by his company. 


nating by beehive insert method, Reed 
operates the hive inserts for four hour 
periods on two consecutive days, which 
he times to the periods of maximum 
nectar secretion in the flowers. 

Weather, of course, is a major factor 
in the pollinating of fruit trees. While 
controlled pollination can often be used 
to offset unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, the method used also depends on 
the weather. Under ideal conditions, 
the beehive insert method is the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory. 

Since most orchardists estimate that 
if they can get five per cent of the 
bloom to set they can get a good crop, 
a crop may often be saved by controll- 
ed pollination, even if most of the 
blossom has been destroyed by frost, 
wind or rain. 

So far, Reed has not found an en- 
tirely satisfactory mechanical metering 
device to go in the hive insert and he 
finds hand feeding of pollen into the 
inserts still necessary. He is hopeful, 


however that a mechanical meter will 
be perfected in time for next year’s 
work 

He believes controlled — pollination 


can be used effectively with peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, apples, apricots, 
cherries, almonds, walnuts and filberts. 
He also thinks a great opportunity lies 
ahead in pollination of avocados and 
tangerines, if economical methods can 
be developed to collect their pollen. 
Reed has also experimented with 
the distribution of antibiotics by hive 
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insert method to combat blossom borne 
diseases. 

Distribution of hand collected pollen 
has its most important use in orchards 
where there is not enough natural com. 
patible pollen to insure a satisfactory 
fruit set and where the bloom of cross 
pollinating varieties fails to overlap. For 
controlled pollination to be effective, 
trees must be in good physical condi- 
tion so that the blossoms are attractive 
to pollinating insects. 

Controlled pollination has _ saved 
crops which would otherwise have been 
totally lost and has increased yield in 
normal crops up to 50 to 60 per cent, 
bringing uniform maturity and assur- 
ing better quality fruit, Reed points out. 

A native of Canada, Reed started in 
the bee business in Orange County, 
California, 16 years ago. In 1950 he 
was sought out by the alfalfa seed 
growers of Kern County to operate a 
controlled pollination program. He or- 
ganized the Valley Pollination Service 
which contracts with a number of bee- 
keepers to supply the bees. The com- 
pany has contracted as high as 75,000 
bee colonies in one season. 

To cover the wide spaces of Cali- 
fornia’s central valley, Reed operates 
from an airplane to inspect pollinating 
projects. While his work in the or- 
chards of California has only barely 
started, Reed feels that opportunities 
for development in this field are prac- 
tically unlimited. ; 
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“Yes, she had to complain about some 
thing as usual. This time she said my 
honey was sticky.” 
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Bees in the Honey House 


— YOU take off the surplus 
honey by means of acid boards or 
by other methods, it is almost inevitable 
that a number of bees cling to the 
combs. When uncapping and extract- 
ing some bees buzz around your head. 
Gradually they will cluster in despair in 
a window corner, unless you install a 
bee escape, of course. Until last year I 
opened the window when I was through 
extracting and I brushed the bees out- 
side, sadly realizing that I was suffering 
a small loss. But now I got “wisened 
up” and I turned this minor nuisance 
into a modest dividend. 

When I am ready to drive home with 
a load of honey, I take a few combs 
with some sealed brood from strong 


ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, California 


colonies. Before I start uncapping I 
hang one of these combs in the window 
corner where the bees congregate. 
Two nails in the window frame and 
two loops of frame wire attached to 
the nails, do the trick neatly. The loops 
go around the ears of the frame. 

In no time the bees escaping from 
the supers settle down on the brood and 
stick to it. When the brood comb is 
full of bees, I take it down carefully 
and put it in a nuc box. Then I put 
another brood comb in its place. 

As soon as feasible after extracting, I 
give the nuc a young queen or, if not 
available, a frame of open brood and 
let them rear a queen themselves. 





The Big Menace 


OR A COUPLE of years at about 
every meeting I attended, | condemn- 
ed what I believed was then a very fre- 
quent practice of shipping old combs to 
some central point for rendering into 
beeswax. Such combs, which often 
contained honey, if shipped in warm 
weather, could become a leaking mess 
by the time the shipment arrived, 
whether sent by rail or by truck. Over 
ind over I had seen bees greedily work- 
ng on dark honey that had oozed out 
of a shipment of old combs. Sometimes 
there would be several such spots of 
honey in different places on a railroad 
platform. If the combs had come from 
colonies infected with American foul- 
brood, the disease could be transmitted 
by bees working around truck bodies, 
railroad cars or station platforms. I 
recommended boiling the combs first, 
and dipping off the wax. This was 
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H. H. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


not only safe but it saved paying freight 


on combs heavy with honey. Refuse 
could then be shipped for less. 
Russell Kelty once mailed me a 


printed program in advance of a meet- 
ing. It was a real courtesy, for it gave 
the speaker a good deal of information 
about the meeting and told him just 
when he would appear on the program 
But my emotions were a bit mixed 
when, in the program of the afternoon 
of the first day, | saw, “The Big Men- 


ace to Beekeeping,—H. H. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio”. Well, I couldn't blame 
Russell, for after all, it is what I had 


written him. Russell was not a practi- 
cal joker but he was alert and quick to 
take advantage of a slip. For years we 
laughed about that program. Natural- 
ly, I changed my subject when I spoke 
on that topic again. 
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Hive packed for winter with black paper. Only a small middle winter entrance is left. 


pring Management 
by a Sideliner 


| still marvel that anyone either 
advises, or uses, the method of 
boring a hole in a super for an 
upper entrance in a bee hive. 


THOMAS DOONAN 
Des Moines, Iowa 


S | WRITE this article for Glean- 
ings in the month of January, it is 
a little difficult to imagine all the vary- 


lowa, and there is an amazing differ- 
ence in the length and severity of our 
between here 
northern sections of our state, a dis- 
tance of less than 200 miles. 

my preparations for the 
coming spring began last August and 


within the circulation area of the mag- 


We are located in south central 
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September in my bee yards. To para- 
phrase an often heard cigarette ad, a 
swarm of bees which “don’t have it” 
by the first of November, “don’t have 
it’, period. I would like to do some 
requeening in August, but being a side- 
liner, and an exhibitor at the Iowa State 
Fair that same month, I find the former 
activity an impossibility. Therefore, 
supersedure has to take care of most 
of our summer requeening. If, when 
removing the last of our honey crop in 
September and October, I find good 
colonies still queenless, I either combine 
swarms or requeen with late summer 
“nucs”. The only other thing I can do 
at this time is to make sure that each 
colony has adequate winter stores, be- 
fore extracting all of our honey. I con- 
sider checking winter supplies for the 
bees an all important preparation for 
late winter and early spring brood 
rearing. 

From about September 15 to May 
15, I use only a small middle entrance, 
and no lower opening whatsoever, for 
each colony. The method for obtaining 
such an arrangement will be described 
a little later. If you want to encourage 
late fall and extra early spring brood 
rearing, try my suggestion sometime. 
It is absolutely mouseproof too. When 
bees propolize freely near the front en- 
trances, it is mainly because we are 
making it too drafty during cool fall 
(or spring) nights, and as long as the 
“bee glue” is available, they use it to 
reduce the opening as rapidly as possi- 
ble. I don’t give our colonies full 
middle entrances until our main nectar 
flow begins, which usually is around 
June 1. 


Upper Middle Front Corner 
Winter Entrance 

I still marvel that anyone either ad- 
vises, or uses, the method of boring a 
hole in a super for an upper entrance 
in a bee hive. I determined from the 
time I bought my first new equipment, 
that I’d find another way to get the 
iob done, rather than deface brand new 
hive bodies. 

Now I don’t make any claim for 
originating the following methods, but 
there are at least two good ways of 
accomplishing the above. 

No. |. Offset the food chamber over 
the lower hive body so that it gives you 
an upper entrance at one front corner 
only of the brood chamber. I know 
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Package of bees lying on its side, with one side 
screen removed, ready to be dumped into the 
hive in the space between the combs. 


One successful honey producer who 
operates 1,000 colonies, and uses this 
method, summer and winter. In fact, I 
learned the trick from him, and used it 
for several seasons. 

No. 2. This I picked up from an alert 
bee inspector and I consider this one 
far superior to method No. 1. Rip 
some strips of wood shingles (with the 
grain) about % inch wide, two for each 
colony. Merely place one under each 
side of the food chamber, with the 
thick end toward the front. This gives 
you a perfect bee entrance clear across 
the front, and of course your shingle 
tapers to nothing at the back. Come 
September | to 15 (in this latitude), 
and I have ready some strips ripped 
from %4 inch material, just thick 
enough to fill the middle entrance, and 
long enough to fill all except an inch 
to 1% inches of space. When you in- 
stall these entrance closures you let 
one end extend out even with the side 
of the hive. In other words, move 
back, or tap back, one shingle strip far 
enough to let the winter closure set 
in front of it. 

Using method No. 2, I overwintered 
62 colonies during the winter of 1957- 
1958 without losing a swarm. As 
George Gobel might say, “you can’t 
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Emptying bees out of the shipping cage into the 
hive. Bees should be well filled with syrup be- 
fore being put into the hive. 


hardly get them kind of percentages no 
more’. Needless to say, I’m complete- 
ly sold on this system. 

In my first winter or two of bee- 
keeping, I used to get quite concerned 
about the number of dead bees which 
are carried out of the hives and drop- 
ped in the snow. I finally came to rec- 
ognize this as a normal death loss of 
old bees. Which makes this a good 
time to repeat, that if you do some 
intelligent “worrying” in late summer 
and early fall, a very high percentage of 
your swarms will be all right until you 
can check them in late winter. 

We usually get a few springlike days 
in February or March in this part of 
lowa—then is when I like to quickly 
“weigh” each hive in every bee yard. 
A colony which is rated as doubtful, is 
given five pounds of granulated sugar 
on top of the inner cover. If any are 
dangerously short of stores, I mark 
them for emergency feeding with sug- 
ar syrup, from a gallon can, inverted 
under an empty super, over the inner 
cover 

1 feel sure that one reason we get 
fooled on the weight of some hives in 
the fall is that pollen laden combs are 
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quite heavy, and thus the colony’s 
supply of pollen and honey may be 
considerably out of balance; hence the 
unexpected loss of a swarm which 
seemed to have ample stores going into 
winter, judging by gross weight alone. 


Don’t Unpack Bees too Early 


I've noticed that the rank beginner 
will often remove winter wrappings 
from his beehives too early—thereby 
causing the bees to waste precious 
pounds of honey, while keeping their 
incubation temperature up to normal. 
For instance, we were hardly ever the 
first in our neighborhood to remove 
storm windows from our house. Des 
Moines’ famous Drake Relays always 
take place late in April, and that is 
usually plenty early to begin removing 
winter protection, from homes, or bee 
hives, in this area. 

I generally take two weeks of my 
vacation from my regular job in late 
April and early May to check over- 
wintered colonies, and perform other 
spring chores too numerous to mention. 
I have an orchard pollination job, re- 
quiring a minimum of 20 strong colo- 
nies of bees. And when you stop to 
analyze what is involved, I believe you 
will agree I really earn my fee. First— 
Each colony must be thoroughly check- 
ed, so I will know which ones have 
eight frames or more of brood. Last 
spring I wore an overcoat and used a 
windbreak to get that job done- on 
schedule. Second—While the bees are 
counting apple blossoms for 10 days 
or so, they either figure they are in Bee 
Heaven, or that the millenium is here, 
so most of the colonies prepare to 
swarm. Third—Every colony must be 
promptly checked again when they are 
returned to the old location, or they 
will do exactly what they were prepar- 
ing to do. Fourth—If I plan to split 
any of the pollinating swarms for in- 
crease, that must wait until the orchard 
assignment is over—quite a delay. 

Speaking of spring splits—-I have 
seen overwintered colonies “split down 
the middle”, so to speak, and I don't 
think much of that idea. It weakens 
the parent colony for too long a time, 
and very often requeening the split is 
unsuccessful. When you have such 
troubles, it can make you wish you had 
left a good, strong colony alone in the 
first place. 
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Here is another from my bee inspec- 
tor friend’s bag of tricks, which I have 
adopted as standard practice in our bee 
yards. I take at least three frames of 
brood and young bees from that many 
different colonies, and combine them 
in One hive. Of course, they must be 
given a couple of frames of honey, or 
else be fed sugar syrup until they can 
support themselves. I then introduce 
a young queen in the conventional man- 
ner, and I’ve found that this method 
results in a very high percentage of 
acceptance. Apparently the secret is 
in mixing up the bees from several 
swarms. By the time they are well 
acquainted with each other and can 
get together on strategy, they have al- 
ready accepted the new queen, which 
is exactly what we wanted them to do. 
By the way, if you can move this split 
to another location, you will hold all 
of its field bees. 

If we could only skip the swarming 
season, I’d get along much _ better. 
There’s plenty of trouble involved in 
making the right decision when I have 
a colony which has brood, but no eggs, 
and I can’t locate the queen. Are they 
superseding, or will the queen cell | 
am leaving be a one way ticket for a 
swarm queen? If I guess wrong, I either 


leave the colony queenless, or lose a 
fine swarm. Fellow beekeepers, is there 
an infallible way of determining the 
right answer in such a situation? 

We have our schedules, while the 
bees have their own timetable, with the 
odds most always in favor of the bees. 
Here is why I make that statement. 
Come rain or shine, cool weather or 
hot, 24 hours a day and seven days a 
week, the bees are free to carry out 
whatever assignment nature’s instinct 
has endowed them with, or has been 
bred into them. Furthermore, the line 
of demarcation between a colony which 
is built up to full strength for gathering 
a maximum crop of honey, or one 
which is about to take off for parts 
unknown in a_ large, disheartening 
cloud, is dangerously thin. 

There has been considerable research 
on disease control, or disease resistant 
strains of bees, and I have no quarrel 
with that. However, swarm control is 
a far greater problem in my operation, 
and | for one, hope to see more re- 
search on swarm resistant strains of 
bees in the near future. 

But now the time has come to say, 
as a dear old lady friend of ours nearly 
always ends her letters:—‘That is about 
all I know”. 
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THE SPOTTED HIVE 


HE HIVE in the picture is covered 

with fecal matter and this spotting 
occurred when the bees got their first 
good flight this spring. Dysentery sign 
would or could look like this, however, 
this is not a case of dysentery and even 
though it looks like a bad situation it 
is not. In New York the bees were un- 
able to fly for about three months be- 
cause of bad weather. They wintered 
on goldenrod and other fall flowers 
which is not the best honey for winter- 
ing. Thus there was a_ considerable 
accumulation of fecal matter. Had the 
poor weather continued another month 
it might very well be that the bees 
would have voided in the hive and a 
more serious condition of dysentery 
could have developed. 


Photo by Dept. of Extension Teaching and Informa 
tion, Cornell University. 
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Truck and trailer used by Louis Regamy & Son, North Edmonton, Alberta, for hauling packages. Truck 
holds 1100 packages, trailer 700. Note vents which can be opened or closed as temperatures fluctuate. 


SOUND 


Even with experienced drivers and well 
trained beemen there have been 


several accidents. 


One needs little 


imagination to feature the mess and 
confusion which results from a load 


J. W. EDMUNDS 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


pbout 95 PER CENT of all bee 
colonies in Alberta, Canada, are 
killed with calcium cyanide during the 
fall, after the honey flow. This means 
almost 45,000 packages of bees with 
queens must be imported each spring. 
Since California is the nearest state 
producing packages, the majority of 
Alberta package bees come from the 
“Golden State”. 
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of 1,000 or more packages of bees 
which have been rolled. 


Beekeepers in other provinces and 
states where bees are wintered wonder 
why and how we operate on package 
bees. In reply to the first question, it 
is quite possible to winter colonies in 
Alberta. It does present many _prob- 
lems, but with practice an experienced 
beekeeper may expect to get up to 75 
per cent success in wintering. The sig- 
nificant reason for not wintering is a 
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Home yard of Lovis Regamey & Son, North Edmonton. This yard had almost 1,000 colonies established 
in it. Bees are installed in honey house, often during the night, and moved into the yards the following 
day. Road conditions often prevent hauling them to summer locations. 


matter of economics. The present value 
of the honey consumed during winter 
plus the cost of preparing colonies for 
winter and unpacking, is greater than 
the cost of packages. 

Temperatures can fluctuate as much 
as 70 degrees in relatively short periods 
of time during the winter months in AI- 
berta. Temperatures of 30 degrees be- 
low zero occur occasionally throughout 
the province, and may go to 40 degrees 
above for short periods. These extreme 
changes make wintering somewhat un- 
certain. By the time the beekeeper 
is able to determine the extent of winter 
losses it may be too late to order pack- 
ages. Since the bees are in winter clus- 
ter for as much as six months with 
little or no opportunity to rear brood, 
wintered colonies may dwindle very 
badly in spring before the build-up 
commences. 

Erratic Weather May 
Create Problems 

Operating on package bees the bee- 
keeper is able to regulate more accu- 
rately the size of his unit. The most 
serious hazards with package bee op- 
erations are supply and price. The bee- 
keeper in Alberta may suffer the va- 
garies of the weather in both California 
and Alberta, and during the package 
hauling season, all points in between. 
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Inclement weather in California may 
delay build-up of colonies to the ex- 
tent that there may be a serious delay 
in obtaining packages of bees. Poor 
mating weather may make it difficult 
to secure sufficient properly mated 
queens. A two week delay in obtaining 
packages can seriously affect a honey 
crop, especially in years when a short, 
early, honey flow exists. Long term 
scale hive averages indicate that the 
only significant honey flow in Alberta 
occurs from the last week in June until 
the second week in August. It is math- 
ematically impossible for a two pound 
package to build up and produce a 
crop of honey by early August. For- 
tunately, bees are apparently poor 
mathematicians, and ignore the facts 
and build up and produce a honey crop 
anyway (it is not unusual to find lower 
forms of life poor at mathematics,— 
the amoeba multiplies by division). On 
the average, package bees produce as 

much honey as wintered colonies. 
[Transportation of packages has 
changed considerably over the past 10 
years. Trucks haul practically the en- 
tire importation. Fast service by trucks 
coupled with the know-how of hauling 
such a perishable load has shifted ship- 
ments from rail to truck. Truckers, all 
beekeepers themselves, cover the 1400 
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miles in as little as 36 hours. Plenty of 
hauling problems are _ encountered. 
Temperatures as high as 80 degrees F. 
are not uncommon in the Sacramento 
valley—the area from which most pack- 
ages come—while temperatures of sev- 
eral degrees below zero may be encoun- 
tered in the mountain passes. 

Specially constructed vans are used 
which have a dozen or more ventilating 
slides or doors. These may be opened 
or closed as the temperature of the 
load fluctuates. The temperature of the 
load is watched almost constantly. 
Home freezer type thermometers are 
generally used. This allows the bulb of 
the thermometer to be placed in the 
center of the load, and the dial placed 
where it can be conveniently read from 
the cab of the truck. 
A 1000 Package Load 
May Roll Over 

Even with experienced drivers and 
well trained beemen there have been 
several accidents. A few loads have 
rolled over, in other cases the accidents 
have been less serious. One needs little 
imagination to feature the mess and 
confusion which results from a_ load 
of 1,000 or more packages of bees 
which has been rolled. Rough roads, 


leaking syrup cans, high and low tem- 
peratures, winds and ice have all help- 
ed to take a certain toll of packages. 
Generally however, trucking package 
bees has been very successful and bee- 
keepers start getting restless well before 
the time for the long trek to the South 
arrives. A bit of sunny California is a 
wonderful spring tonic for the Alberta 
beekeepers who have been wearing 
“woolies” for six months. While it is 
an arduous and tiring pilgrimage, few 
bee haulers would care to miss it, with 
all its hazards. Many a tall tale can be 
told at the end of each session that 
would equal any fisherman’s yarn. 
My first experience hauling bees was 
with a tarpaulin covered truck. A high 
wind caught the tarp and tore every 
eyelet from one side. This was repaired 
by nailing the tarpaulin to the side of 
the truck, using shingles. In the Crows- 
nest Pass we encountered blizzard con- 
ditions; 50 mile an hour winds, and 
driving snow. To say we were not 
worried would be a gross understate- 
ment, however, nothing happened— 
then. Eventually we passed through the 
blizzard into weather that was calm and 
cool—very cool in fact, 10 degrees be- 
low zero. Four o’clock in the morning 


J. M. Smith, Beaverlodge, Alberta, unloading a truckload of package bees at the Alberta Honey Pro- 


ducers Co-operative, Edmonton 
two-pound packages. 
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Note packages are crated five packages to a lath. This load had 1200 
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we caught up to another beekeeper with 
a frozen gas line. After 38 hours of 
suspense we arrived at our destination, 
1400 miles from where we had picked 
up the highly perishable load that rep- 
resented one man’s entire future in- 
come for a year. Not a package was 
damaged. In spite of the worries of the 
trip there is a slight gnawing every 
time I see a bee van leave for Califor- 
nia—without me. 

Beekeepers contemplating hauling 
their own packages should make a trip 
or two with an experienced hauler. 
Two-pound Packages 

Most beekeepers in Alberta have 
found the only significant difference in 
two and three pound packages is the 
cost. Three pound packages may prove 
better if delivery is late, near the begin- 
ning of the willow or dandelion flow. 
Installation of Packages 

The arrival of the packages is really 
only the bare beginning of the beekeep- 
ers’ concern. Very few good days for 
installing package bees can be hoped 
for. Bright, warm, sunny days are al- 
most as bad as cold weather. On warm 
days with temperatures of 40 degrees 
or over, when bees are shaken, they 
are too active and may drift badly. 
These conditions often cause queens to 
be lost or killed. During the other ex- 
treme of cold weather, bees and queens 
may be chilled with high resultant loss- 
es. The beekeeper must be very com- 
petent at adjusting himself to existing 
conditions. If the day is hot and sun- 
ny, package installation should be left 
until evening when it is cooler. If the 
weather is cold it is well to warm the 
brood chambers in the honey house 
before installing the packages. 

The packages should be left either in 
the van or covered with tarp and taken 
out only as they are shaken into the 
brood chamber. Any tricks to avoid 
chilling are advantageous. 

Most commercial beekeepers use the 
direct method of installing packages. 
In this method three or four combs are 
removed from the brood chamber, the 
bees are shaken in directly and the 
combs replaced. In many cases the 
queen is directly released at the same 
time. If the day is warm, a little syrup 
may be poured over the queen and bees 
to prevent flying, however if the weath- 
er is cool this is not recommended. 
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ae 
Lovis Regamey & Son moving colonies from home 
yard to summer locations. 


Most queens are shipped in two-hole 
cages without candy. This has encour- 
aged many beekeepers to directly re- 
lease the queen. If she is not released 
the beekeeper has to carry candy or 
granulated honey to plug the hole for 
slow release or go back to the bee 
yard after a few days to release the 
queen. Beekeepers do not wish to do 
either of these often because of the 
time involved. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
that has occurred in the installation of 
packages has been the practice of in- 
stalling packages in the honey house 
or warehouse. As was pointed out ear- 
lier, there are relatively few days which 
are ideal for installing packages. By 
installing them inside, the beekeeper 
makes his own conditions, usually more 
satisfactory than Mother Nature pro- 
vides It also provides the opportunity 
to work long hours after dark—greatly 
appreciated by the hired man. By using 
a red light beekeepers find that bees do 
not fly toward the light. 

The only requirements for installing 
bees in a building are to have the build- 
ing completely darkened by stapling 
tarpaper over windows, and if the in- 
stalled bees are to left inside for any 
length of time, the building should be 
cool. Overheating is not the problem 
in brood chambers that it is in pack- 
ages, as the bees have more opportunity 
to keep cool by fanning, also the clus- 
ter can be more dispersed. 

As long as the supply and cost of 
packages remain satisfactory, and the 
price of honey makes package bee op- 
erations more economical, Alberta bee- 
keepers will continue to make their 
spring pilgrimage to the south, and the 
mass migration of bees from Califor- 
nia to Alberta will continue. 
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Che Coming of 
Spring 





CARL E. KILLION 
Paris, Illinois 


E ALL KNOW one robin does not 
make it spring. To most of us, who 
reside in these northern states, we 
should elect a committee to welcome 
spring. Our weather records show we 
have had one of the severest winters 
in almost half a century. This town 
has escaped some of the severe sleet 
storms which crippled telephone, tele- 
graph and electric service in many Illi- 
nois cities and rural communities. The 
flood waters of the Wabash River 
which threatened West Terre Haute, 
Indiana for several days are only a few 
miles away. My family and I are 
thankful indeed all of this passed us by. 
Weather and honey plant conditions 
are always good subjects about which 
to write or talk. There is so very little 
we can do about either except write or 
talk. At present there appears to be 
enough moisture in the soil to get our 
honey plants well along on growth as 
soon as weather will permit. During 
the pheasant hunting season the fields 
of sweet clover did not look too encour- 
aging, due to the extremely dry fall. 
One thing is for certain, with the 
coming of spring, many of us will be 
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working with the bees, orchards or 
gardens and soon will discover all of 
the unused muscles we have, because 
early spring work will bring many aches 
and pains from unused muscles. 


Feeding Pollen Supplements 


A few days ago while in Chicago 
attending the Cook-Du Page Beekeep- 
ers’ Meeting one Wisconsin producer 
mentioned as soon as the snow drifts 
melted from around his hives he wanted 
to start feeding pollen supplements. In 
our own apiaries we are not in quite 
that much of a hurry. 


The feeding of pollen supplements is 
a “must” with us but some years it does 
not require as much as others. We do 
make certain the bees get an adequate 
supply whether it is natural or furnish- 
ed by us. I wonder if beekeepers in 
general are feeding as much supple- 
ment as they did in the years °44 to 47. 
It was in this period, when the writer 
was making pollen traps and distribut- 
ing soy flour, over 60,000 pounds of 
flour was sent out one year. Most of 
this amount was in 5, 10, and 25 pound 
packages. Some flour was shipped as 
far as India and New Zealand. We 
made several thousand pollen traps and 
these too were shipped throughout the 
world. At present I don’t handle either 
flour or pollen traps or sell queens. It 
gives the writer enough work just to be 
an inspector of apiaries and produce 
comb honey. 

I am pleased my good friend, Mykol! 
H. Haydak, of Minnesota continues to 
recommend the feeding of supplements. 
Beekeepers can do a lot of good by 
feeding pollen supplements if there is 
a shortage of natural pollen available 
and inside the bee hive. Pollen may be 
ever so plentiful in the field and timber, 
but if the weather is too inclement for 
bees to gather it, then it is useless for 
them. At one time the writer tried to 
obtain flour made from sunflower seed. 
It is supposed to be much higher in 
protein than that from soy beans. I 
am interested in knowing if any one 
else has had experience with sunflower 
seed flour. 

Equal to our worry about the supply 
of pollen in our colonies is their stores 
of honey. These two foods must not be 
neglected or we will pay for it in the 
loss of bees for our expected honey 
flow. We, who produce either section 
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comb or shallow frame comb, find our 
colonies a little heavier with honey each 
fall than does the beekeeper who pro- 
duces extracted honey. This is espe- 
cially true if queen excluders are used. 


Two-story Wintering Preferable 


I find it best for us to winter all 
colonies in two stories. Last fall we 
were extra careful to examine every 
colony to be sure they were queenright, 
had sufficient numbers of bees and 
were well supplied with honey. Such 
assurance takes some of the anxiety out 
of whether the bees will survive or 
not. This is being written in late Febru- 
ary and our bees have not had a flight 
since mid-November. This is too long 
a period of confinement, and most of 
us are expecting the loss to be higher 
than for several years. 

Our first examination will be to find, 
(1) as all inspectors should, whether 
there is any possible trace of disease, 
(2) whether queenright, (3) the amount 
of brood and bees, (4) if there is enough 
pollen and honey. If live colonies are 
in need of honey and some dead colo- 
nies have frames of honey we help the 
ones needing feed. Sometimes one or 
two colonies may be too strong, at 
least they appear to be that way. We 
will take some brood and bees to help 
a weaker one. The very weak ones are 
broken up by uniting with a medium 
sized colony. : 

I want to write something about re- 
queening in a later issue but right here 
I wish to comment on an article that 
just came to my attention. 

On page 20, Jan. ’58, the writer says, 
“Keeping in mind that a beekeeper may 
be worse off from the standpoint of 
actual profits with too much honey 
than he may be with too little, the ob- 
ject of any requeening program should 
not be merely to produce more and 
more honey, but to produce as much 
as the beekeeper needs for his market 
with as little work and energy as possi- 
ble”. He goes further to say, “To re- 
place all the poor queens in the poor 
hives will increase production, but it 
will not improve the beekeeper’s eco- 
nomic condition unless he can sell the 
increase at a fair profit. Therefore, a 
sensible requeening program will aim 
to find how many high producing hives 
are necessary to supply a given market. 
Any requeening beyond this basic min- 
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imum requirement may turn out to be 
a waste that may result in uncontrolled 
surpluses and smaller profits for the 
beekeeper. Good judgment is a most 
important factor in any business”. 
Maximum Production 

from All Colonies 

Surely Mr. Gouget does not mean 
what he has written here. If he does 
he should revamp his beekeeping pro- 
gram. That kind of planning is not 
good business. To requeen only a part 
of your poor colonies so as to hold 
down production is poor business in 
any kind of a profession. I have read 
material like this before by people who 
never have to scrape the propolis from 
under their finger nails, but not from 
beekeepers who do any good sensible 
planning. What is he going to do with 
all those poor colonies? Mr. Gouget, 
it is not the producing colonies the 
beekeeper loses money operating, it is 
the poor colonies. It is better to oper- 
ate fewer colonies and get the maxi- 
mum production from each. Never 
tolerate poor colonies to hold down 
production. 

In our capitalistic system (and I like 
it) the main object is to get to market 
with the “mostest” first and with the 
best competitive price. One company 
uses a slogan “We lead, let those who 
can, follow.” This is quite a harsh state- 
ment but it is being practiced a thou- 
sand times every day in business. 

Any beekeeper who is afraid to pro- 
duce more than his present market will 
stand should quit honey production. 
There is such a thing as getting new 
markets, there is not such a thing as 
standing still in business, you are either 
going ahead or you are a “has been”. 

I would agree to the fact that a great 
many beekeepers are trying to operate 
too many colonies. They start out with 
a few hundred, they get a good crop 
and the race is on. Next year another 
500 colonies, now they must hire help 
and get a larger truck—and the over- 
head gets higher. Now they must get 
more bees to take care of the increased 
overhead. Next, more help and more 
bees, bigger trucks, more help, more 
bees. This goes on year in year out. 
Less attention is paid to each colony, 
the whole effort is for mass production, 
—no time to fool with one colony. The 
per colony production goes down and 
down and the overhead goes up and up. 
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Roland Stone (left) presents a plaque to Harold J. Clay in appreciation of his long and outstanding 
service to the beekeeping industry. For many years he edited the USDA Honey Market Report, Later in 
the Production and Marketing Administration he helped the industry with its problems of securing vital 
materials during the war. He administered the price support program first under the P.M.A. and later 
in the sugar division. 

Clarence L. Benson (left) presents a plaque to James Hambleton in appreciation of his long and out- 
standing service to the beekeeping industry. In his capacity as head of the Bee Culture Research Section 
USDA he was especially helpful in explaining the importance of bees and the beekeeping industry to the 
public and to the various branches of the government. A true ambassador of beekeeping. 
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Fred Oren, right, superintendent of the National Honey Show, admires the sparkling trophies 
won by Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Puppe of Nebraska City, Nebraska. The Puppes won both 
Class A and E trophies which gave them enough points to win the Sweepstakes trophy 


center. All the Honey Show winners are listed in News and Events. 


At the American Beekeeping Federation banquet, Millard Coggshall (left) presents R. B. Will- 
son (center) and Alan Root with a certificate for outstanding service as past presidents of 


the Honey Industry Council. In the foreground are Lawrence Budge, newly elected president 


of the ABF and his wife. 
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HE FIRST MEETING of the Amer- 

ican Committee of the Bee Research 
Association took place at the Hillsboro 
Hotel in Tampa, Florida, on Tuesday, 
January 27, 1959. Over 25 apicultur- 
ists from the United States and Canada 
were present and in addition, research- 
ers from Poland, England, and South 
Africa attended. All of the papers can- 
not be reviewed here but will be review- 
ed in Bee World. 
Tree Fruit Pollination 

Dr. M. V. Smith of the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College reported on pollina- 
tion of pear. He stated that pollination 
was best when the bees are moved into 
the orchard during full bloom. Dr. 
Smith demonstrated an automatic pol- 
len dispenser which keeps the pollen at 
a low temperature by using dry ice un- 
til it is delivered to the dispenser. He 
stated that he got the best results when 
fresh pollen was put into the pollen 
dispenser every 15 to 20 minutes. 
Handling Bumblebees 

Professor Montgomery of Purdue re- 
ported on techniques for managing 
bumblebee colonies. Of the 12 species 
of bumblebees found in Indiana some 
are very docile and may be handled, 
while others are quite vicious. 

A domicile or “bumblebee hive” was 
described which has worked satisfac- 
torily in the field. Over-wintering 
queens are kept in a cage in the field 
because if not protected would be eat- 
en by mice during the winter. 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Viability of American 
Foulbrood Spores 

It was reported by Professor Hase- 
mann of Missouri that a comb of Amer- 
ican foulbrood, which has been exam- 
ined periodically for the past 33 years 
still shows active spores of the disease. 
The comb which was originally heavily 
infected had not been used up com- 
pletely and yearly testing will continue 
for some time. 


Preserving Bee Semen 


Stephen Taber, III, of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, reported that he had had suc- 
cess in storing drone semen for up to 33 
days. More work on this subject is in 
progress, including the holding of sperm 
at low temperatures and under various 
gases. Contamination, presumably bac- 
terial, was quite frequently a problem. 
A satisfactory method of holding drone 
semen will mean a big step forward in 
the bee breeding program. 


Future Programs 


The American Committee of the 
BRA was selected by parent group in 
England. Meetings are planned at the 
discretion of the Committee and will 
probably be held every other year. Pro- 
fessor G. F. Townsend of Ontario is 
chairman and Dr. Nevin Weaver of 
Texas is secretary. 


Are Bees Lost When 
Colonies Are Moved? 


HE AUTHOR states it is commonly 

agreed that colonies of bees may be 
moved a few feet or a few miles or 
more and that almost none will become 
lost. What happens when bees are 
moved a few yards or distances up to 
a mile has been another question. Sev- 
eral persons have stated many bees are 
lost when such is the case. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Honey—Nature’s Best 


Body Builder: 
egur MOST priceless possession is 
our health—and the most impor- 
tant thing is to preserve it”, so reports 
the German health magazine, “You and 
the World”. It describes the following 
experiments conducted in a Swiss chil- 
dren’s hospital. Of 29 sets of twins one 
half received daily two spoonfuls of 
honey for a period of six weeks. After 
this time comparisons of their blood 
tests and bodybuild were made with 
the other half. The blood and body 


growth noticeably improved in the 
group that had received regular honey 
dosages. 


A pound of honey, gathered as nec- 
tar from 750,000 blossoms contains a 
high content of good food sugars which 
immediately go into the bloodstream. 

After further analysis made by Zaiss, 
honey was shown to contain minerals 
such as iron, copper and manganese. 
A special role seems to be played by 
phosphorous, also present in honey. 

A well known nutrition expert, Dr. 
Tropp of Stuttgart, Germany, reports: 
“One has found that of the people who 
grow to be 100 years or older, many 
were former beekeepers and had eaten 
honey regularly. With good reason one 
can say honey is the best nutrition and 
strength-giving food.” 

Pastor Kneip, another very well 
known European authority says of hon- 
ey: “In the interest of a country’s 
health, the honey consumption should 
be increased many times.” 

Westfaelische Bienenzeitung (Dr. W. Broeker): 
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Royal Jelly Possesses 


Bacterial Action: 
OYAL JELLY is now reported to 
possess antibacterial action (both an- 

tibiotic and germicidal) against fairly 

different germs, such as Golden Staph, 
proteus, and T. B. bacillus. So reports 

B. de Belvefer. His statements are sup- 

ported by his own research (a biblio- 

graphie of 45 references are listed at 
the conclusion of the paper). 

Since 1940 there has been lots of 
research on the vitamin content of roy- 
al jelly. According to Belvefer the vi- 
tamin structure in royal jelly corre- 
sponds to that of the vitamin B complex 
while being particularly rich in panto- 
thenic acid and in meso-inositol whose 
biological importance have been shown. 

The elementary composition of roy- 
al jelly in proteids, lipoids and gluco- 
sides is fairly stable with relation to 
the pure products’ dry weight. 

Here is the statement of interest to 
readers, “From the hormonal point of 
view, even if the gonadotropic action 
of royal jelly remains undecided, it is 
still certain that it has a stimulating 
effect on the suprarenals, resulting in 
haematological changes”. 

Vivre Jeune. 


Chinese Drink Honey: 

HE SINGAPORE Chinese have a 

new way of consuming honey. In- 
stead of eating it on bread or otherwise, 
they drink it. They drink it as a thirst 
quencher and as a body builder. 

The honey is drunk both hot and 
iced, though more often iced. About a 
dessert spoonful of honey is placed in 
the jar or glass, and this is made liquid 
by pouring in a similar amount of hot 
water. The glass is then almost filled 
with ice water and ice cubes. Try it 
sometime. 
The Countryman. Australia 
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Honey Marketing Problem Must Be Solved — 
CCORDING TO THE Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C., as mercial 
| of October 9, 1958 the estimated total honey production for 1958 was | they lik 
252,134,000 pounds. We had at that time 107,690,000 pounds in producers’ | three o 

| hands. A later estimate puts the 1958 honey production at approximately 
! 267,000,000 pounds. There is still a considerable amount of honey in the hands bees ge 
of honey producers. sary to 
Since the crop from clover areas will not come onto the market until late it is ust 
July or August, there is considerable time for the amount of honey now on hand ing aro 

to be reduced down to a much lower level. It is the drop in honey prices that con- a 

cerns beekeepers. They should be getting more for honey than they did a year or are not 
SO ago, since prices of labor and material have advanced. along r 
The American Honey Institute is doing an excellent job in promoting and more c 
increasing Consumer interest in honey. If beekeepers would give a reasonable volume 
percentage of honey sales to the Institute, its program could be enlarged. contou: 
There are many kinds of sweets today on grocers’ shelves competing for people 
the housewife’s dollar. The reason more people do not use honey is that they do the vol 
not know how good and healthful honey is. They have to be told and this means trouble 

that more advertising and promotional work on honey will have to be done. That 
is the only way the marketing problem can be solved. What 
Bees a Nuisance? ew 
HE CITY OF Mazon, Illinois recently passed an ordinance prohibiting the keep- beekee 

Fe ing of bees within 250 feet of any dwelling. This was based on the supposition 
b that the keeping of bees or packing of honey within 250 feet of any dwelling was and m: 
a nuisance and unsanitary. to mee 
Mr. Gordon Bell has kept bees in Mazon for some 25 years or more in cerning 
the same location. The difficulty arose when a neighbor became frightened at a anothe 
swarm of bees that landed on a tree in the yard, and by bees on the flowers in their He ma 
é garden. a com! 
; Mr. Bell was fined $50.00 under the ordinance. He had a short time ago matior 
. completed a new cement-block constructed honey house, involving a considerable cernin; 

. investment and less than 250 feet from a dwelling. He therefore refused to pay 
the fine, and the matter was taken to court. should 
At the trial the attorney for the defense argued that the ordinance was There 
based on insufficient evidence that the bees were either a nuisance or unsanitary. is taug 
The judge agreed and declared the ordinance illegal. a syste 
The pattern of this suit follows that of many others in a long history of beekee 
similar suits that bees are not a nuisance per se. In other words, the bees in them- shortc! 
selves are not a nuisance but have to be proved to be a nuisance. Any community at the 

has the right to pass ordinances for the public welfare, but nuisance, or threat to 
public health must be proven in a satisfactory manner to make the ordinance legal. would 
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The mere fact that the city has passed an ordinance does not in itself prove 
that bees are a nuisance unless the bees are in fact a nuisance. In this case there 
was no evidence according to the judge’s ruling. 

It is conceivable that bees can be a nuisance, and it goes without saying 
that we beekeepers should use every precaution to keep our bees from becoming a 
nuisance; wrong locations, cross strains of bees, improper handling are often 
causes of expensive lawsuits sometimes resulting in outlawing bees in certain areas. 


Large Versus Small Apiaries 

URING THE YEARS considerable has been said and written on the size of 

apiaries, that is, the number of hives of bees that should be kept in each loca- 
tion. In the old days it was customary to maintain large apiaries. We know of 
a beekeeper in this state who had over 300 colonies of bees in one yard for a 
number of years. Obviously nectar and pollen plants were plentiful. Some bee- 
keepers had few if any outyards and therefore concentrated their attention on the 
bees in the home apiary. E. W. Alexander of New York state kept around 700 
colonies of bees in one location where buckwheat fields were plentiful. 

During recent years beekeepers have found that there is a limit to the num- 
ber of colonies that can be kept profitably in each yard. As we talk with com- 
mercial beekeepers who have apiaries scattered over certain areas we find that 
they like to have about 30 hives of bees in each place. The apiaries can then be 
three or four miles apart, preferably four. 

One disadvantage in having too many bees in one yard is that if and when 
bees get stirred up during a time when not much nectar is coming in, it is neces- 
sary to stop work in the apiary for the time being at least. With smaller apiaries, 
it is usually possible to check through the entire yard before the bees start snoop- 
ing around. 

Another advantage in having a small yard is that the bees from such a yard 
are not likely to cause any disturbance among people living nearby or traveling 
along roads. On the other hand when the bees in an apiary of 100 colonies or 
more concentrate on some fields of clover nearby, there is bound to be a large 
volume or cloud of bees in the air and if the weather is windy bees follow the 
contour of the land and fly close to the ground and may come in contact with 
people or animals nearby. In the case of a smaller yard of say 20 or 30 hives, 
the volume of flying bees henanns not be so great and would not likely cause any 
trouble. 


What Is A Beginner to Believe? 
T SEEMS OBVIOUS that our industry needs more beginner beekeepers to take 
the places of older beekeepers who are passing on or retiring from active 
beekeeping. 

It is necessary that beginners receive the proper instructions for handling 
and managing bees. When a beginner attends a beekeepers’ meeting he is likely 
to meet a number of experienced beekeepers who have differences of opinion con- 
cerning how bees should be handled. When one beekeeper tells him one thing and 
another beekeeper tells him something else, what is the poor beginner to believe’ 
He may be confused. It would seem that each beekeeping association should vend 
a committee to look after beginner beekeepers and supply them with needed infor- 
mation. Members of this committee should arrive at a unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the type of information that should be handed out to beginners. 

It would appear also that the principles involved in successful beekeeping 
should be stressed rather than too many details concerning hive manipulation. 
There is of course a right and a wrong way to manipulate hives but if the beginner 
is taught the principles that underlie successful beekeeping he will likely work out 
a system of hive manipulation that seems proper for him to use. Most of our best 
beekeepers, if they are open minded, are learning little tricks of the trade and 
shortcuts each year that will reduce expense and permit a wider margin of profit 
at the close of each season. 

It would seem then that a committee appointed to help beginner beekeepers 
would have a worthwhile service to perform. 
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Live and Lear 


HIS IS THE SEASON when time 

seems to stand still. When you read 
this it should be spring. As I write, it 
still is winter, and I haven't the slight- 
est idea of what I am going to find dur- 
ing that first thorough inspection after 
the weather warms up a bit. It has been 
a hard winter so far as temperature is 
concerned. Our creek has been frozen 
solid since Thanksgiving, with only a 
day or two of open water, but there 
have been several warm days conveni- 
ently spaced for the bees’ comfort. A 
few days before the end of February 
we had a particularly nice day, and I 
peeked into some hives to see what I 
could see. It could have been worse, 
but on the other hand it could have 
been a lot better. The clusters, too 
small to begin with, were still smaller. 
Stores were plentiful, but a lot had 
crystallized right in the center of the 
brood nest. What the answer will be, I 
will know by the time you read this. 

When you run a page like this for 
any length of time, you are bound to 
get a certain amount of mail, some 
praising and some condemning what 
you have to say. That is as it should 
be. What a drab world this would be 
if everybody agreed on everything. 

A sample of what started this is the 
letter to the Editor of Gleanings from 
Mr. C. B.H., on page 67 of the Feb- 
ruary Gleanings. This gentleman dis- 
agrees strongly with me, but I think 
that if you get right down to brass 
tacks, you will find that his disagree- 
ment is as much a matter of local pref- 
erence as anything else. He disagrees 
when I say that honey gets competition 
from other syrups and sweets, and that 
the sale of syrups does not affect the 
sale of his honey. What a beekeeper’s 
paradise he must live in. 

Our supermarket carries seven 
brands of syrups — corn, cane, maple 
and molasses, and an assortment of 
various blends of these. There are two 
brands of honey, one a well known 
and well advertised brand that is truly 
a fine honey. The other is a sloppy 
pack under the name of the chain, with 
an inch of froth on top of a five pound 
jar — and it is cheap. No competition? 
Wow! 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


The reason why my honey is not on 
the shelves of our supermarket even 
though the manager is a friend of mine, 
is because the buying for the entire 
chain is done in a large city a lot of 
miles from here. Individual stores do 
not buy local produce, and I don’t put 
up enough honey to supply the whole 
chain. 

The second point on which Mr. C. B. 
H. disagrees is that I claim that grocery 
stores are not a satisfactory outlet for 
small producers. How’s that again? 
I’ve looked all through the copy of the 
February ’58 Gleanings, and darned if 
I can find anything like that. My hon- 
ey is on the shelves of two stores, and 
in both, the proprietor pushes it. But 
neither of these stores can equal the 
volume of honey sold through road- 
side stands. There is one little stand, 
run by an elderly lady friend of mine, 
that sells twice as much as the biggest 
of the independent stores. Her stand is 
only a plank on two boxes, and she 
sells nothing but my honey. Another 
stand, a big one, probably could sell my 
whole crop if I let them have it. And 
that’s what I said last year — “I have 
tried grocery stores and find that road- 
side stands do better”. 

Now the third point on which the 
gentleman takes exception is that | 
claim that you can’t sit on your fanny 
and have the customers come to you. 
On this one, I need a diagram. To dis- 
agree with that statement means that 
you CAN sit on your fanny and get 
rich selling honey. 

Our friend cites as an example, the 
fact that people see his honey on the 
shelves of the grocery store, and then 
come to him, with no effort on his part. 
He sells honey to them in bulk, at a 
cheaper rate than the store sells the bot- 
tled stock. I'll bet that his grocers will 
love him for that when they find it out. 
But aside from that I wonder how the 
honey got on the grocer’s shelves in the 
first place. Did they come to him while 
he was reposing on his posterior? Or 
did he go to them? 

Ah well, it’s a difference of opinion 
that makes horse racing, the stock mar- 
ket, or even a game of five card stud 
interesting. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


PRING TITI (Cliftonia monophylla). 
Last spring in late March I drove 
through west Florida from Pensacola 
to Tallahassee by the coastal route. 
Whenever we came to a wooded area, 
the roadsides were beautiful with the 
blooms of spring titi. The long slender 
clusters of fragrant flowers completely 
covered the bushes for miles. When we 
came back five days later we took the 
inland route where titi was even more 
abundant. The shrubs grow to a height 
of 15 to 20 feet and have evergreen 
leaves. The fruits are winged, giving 
the other name buckwheat tree. 
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Spring Titi (Cliftonia monophylla) 


HONEY PLANTS 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The honey has been described as 
light amber with a thin body and a 
strong flavor. Titi blooms so early 
that it is chiefly of value for spring 
build-up, making the colonies strong for 
the big tupelo flow which comes soon 
after in the swamps of west Florida. 

Spring titi spreads over into southern 
Georgia where A. V. Dowling of Val- 
dosta reports that it yields best in wet 
seasons when bees may store as much 
as 60 pounds per hive, although the 
average is nearer 20 pounds. 

Titi honey crystallizes rapidly and 
Ray Anthony of Apalachicola, Florida, 
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told me that he once had titi honey 
which had been left in the extractor, 
crystallize so rapidly and so firmly, 
that he had a difficult time getting it 
out of his equipment. 

Mr. N. Forehand wrote me that he 
was sending me a three-pound sample 
of titi honey from Destin, Florida, a 
few years ago. I waited for it in vain 
and later learned that the sample had 
been broken in the mails and destroyed. 
[ am still hopeful of obtaining some 
titi honey from some beekeeper in west 
Florida or southern Georgia. 

_ Louisiana. Mr. Gayden Perkins of 
Jackson writes that he has several cas- 
sova trees (Manihot dulcis or carthagi- 
nensis) in his yard. “I’m a _ hobbyist 
beekeeper and as my bees seem to go 
wild over the blooms in May, I’m curi- 
ous as to the nectar possibilities. I have 


a few dozen of these trees that have 
come up voluntarily.” Mr. Perkins 
kindly sent me several small plants 
which I have planted partly in the 


greenhouse and one in my garden to 
see if it will survive this far north. 
Georgia. Mr. W. H. Foster of Mari- 
etta asks where he can get seeds of 
Spanish needles to get the plant started 
in his locality. Spanish needles is con- 
sidered to be a mildly pernicious weed 
and it is doubtful if one should encour- 
age the planting of weeds even if they 
happen to be valuable honey plants. 
One closely related species (Bidens 
mitis) is reported to occur in Georgia 
and it yields a very similar honey ac- 
cording to W. A. Stephen (see com- 
ments in my January column) 
Colorado. Mr. Grover Sanders of 
Grand Junction writes that he always 
had the best flows after a severe winter 
He believes that the decrease in the 
number of insects is the main cause of 


logs which he wishes he could check 
against a plant dictionary and find out 


immediately if it 


is a honey plant, 
Finally Mr. 


Mead mentions that “a 


friend told me six years ago that bees 


worked some kind of everlasting very 
heavily, but he did not know the name, 
and I have never been able to identify 
it. That’s just one more reason why I 
would enjoy a more complete book on 
honey plants”. 

The only species of everlasting which 
bees are said to visit is pearly everlast- 
ing (Anaphalis margaritacea). This is a 
beautiful fall blooming composite 


which is often quite common in north- 


ern New England and all the way 


across Canada to Alaska, south into 
northern California on the Pacific 
Coast. Pellett (1947) reports that sur- 


pluses up to 20 pounds of a bitter hon- 
ey with an amber color have been ob- 
tained from this source in Washington 
State. 
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Single colonies, with no other colo- 
nies in the vicinity were moved dis- 
tances of 5 yards, 15 yards, %4 mile, 
and 1 mile from their original site. In 
these cases 6, 19, 18, and 17 per cent 
of the bees flying from the new loca- 
tion did not return indicating that there 
was some loss but that it was not too 
great. Many bees would return to .the 
old site but eventually found the new 
one. Some would revisit the old site 
even though they had already made a 
successful return to the new one. A 
few visited the o 
nearly every g rit 

When bees flew under 
weather conditions from a colony mov- 


t the end of 


i 
a 

siete it 
roragin p 
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the increased honey production. He °¢_!> yards only 42 per cent returned 
t e increasec Cc ney production e home and manv returning to the old 
adds that his best flows come after a site were chilled and d ed. but not he- 
th > 7 nied bh . e 1 ; : 4 = 
thunderstorm accompanied by a good : me : 11 Af 
; ae. yre thev had formed a luster 
rain. This is a contrast to conditions a oy ee ee ee 
n cooler, wetter areas where a cold at the Dase Of a tree near the Old site 
In COOteT, ete aTeas Cre a COK When a colonv i the middle of 
in often stops a honey flow. This is ie ee poe ag 
> Ilv tru ; yf black locust row of five was moved, at night ) 
special rue Of Dlack locust - P « as 7 sama ob 
Samanes Mees Ok oe ; fof Whit vards in back of the site. 97 per cent 
e . over ead of nite : ’ > —_ ¢ , 
R Junction w that h ynt "4 of the bees did not return to their own 
ver Junctior rites a e is contin- h | 1 | 
nive For the most part these bees en- 
Ing to experiment with honey plants me ° : 2 ; } . = e ot 
ae ws. ’ hinh tered the colonies on each side of the 
ir 7 ~ _ , tr > » TT ee >» 
ind s latest is Cotoneaster, which he a few returned to the out- 


s trving out as an undershrub in hun- 
ireds of acres of open hardwoods near 
his upiaries. He adds that he often 
finds a plant listed in his nursery cata- 
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Bake your favorite honey ginger bread and top it 
with the broiled topping.—Courtesy of Kellogg Co 
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rs [! IS SIMPLY amazing the millions Wek 
een that are spent year after year to sat- Were ce anal Sl 

turned sfy the American sweet tooth. Per- ; 

he old | haps no other nation has such a yen Honey Gingerbread with 

sot ho. » for sweets. Fortunate indeed is the’ Broiled Topping 

C tar | family of the cook who knows how to Two and % cups sifted flour, 112 

-y - use Nature’s finest sweet in preparing teaspoons soda, ’2 teaspoon salt, | tea- 

e of a | the sweets her family so desires! This spoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, '2 

+h s | toothsome sweetener requires little or teaspoon cloves, ’2 cup shortening, 2 

- sant | 20 digestion, imparts delightful flavor cup sugar, | egg, | cup honey and | 

ir own | and keeps baked goodies delightfully cup hot water. — 

_ se fresh and moist, actually improving the Sift flour with soda, salt and spices 

sf the } flavor Cream shortening and sugar until light 

1e Out- So—for health’s sake, as well as the and fluffy. Add beaten egg and honey 
menu’s goodness, do learn to use honey Add sifted dry ingredients and hot wa- 
in more and more sweet goodies. A ter alternately. Beat until smooth. Pour 

109-15 hoost for honey—a boon for healthy into well-greased 10x14-inch pan Bake 
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In order that more people 
may properly understand the 
functions of the Honey Industry 
Council, the following talk 
was presented by its retiring 
Chairman, Roland C. Stone at 
the A.B.F. meeting in Tampa. 


The Honey Industry Council 


_ The first three Articles of the Coun- 
cil’s Constitution were read, and they 
are: 

ARTICLE I — NAME 

The name of this organization shall 
be “THE HONEY INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA”. 
ARTICLE Il — PURPOSE 


Section 1. To formulate and sponsor 
broad national policies essential to 
industry welfare. 

Section 2. To act in an advisory capaci- 
ty to the industry groups who 
make up the Council. 

Section 3. To suggest and provide ways 
and means of raising funds not 
now being employed by the vari- 
ous segments of the industry. 

Section 4. To provide the necessary in- 
dustry contacts with government 
officials in the furtherance of in- 
dustry benefits and needs. 

ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the 
Council shall consist of representa- 
tives or delegates as follows: 

The American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration will have four (4) mem- 
bers; 

The American Bee Breeders will 
have one (1) member; 

The National Honey Packers 
and Dealers shall have two (2) 
members and; 

The Bee Industries Association 
shall have two (2) members. 

1. Each delegate shall have been 
duly appointed by the governing 
body of his respective organi- 
zation, and to serve for two (2) 
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years, Or until his successor is 
appointed. 

The terms of office shall be so 
arranged that one-half of the 
delegates’ terms will expire each 
year. 

The members of the Council, as of 
the close of year 1958 were: 

Mr. Lawrence Budge, Mr. Millard 
Coggshall, Mr. Chas Miller, and Mr. 
Joaquin Watkins, representing the 
American Beekeeping Federation. 

Mr. Leslie Little, representing the 
American Bee Breeders’ Association. 

Mr. Bob Dadant and Mr. Baxter 
Woodman, representing the Bee In- 
dustries Association. 

Mr. R. F. Remer and Mr. R. C. 
Stone, representing the National Hon- 
ey Packers’ and Dealers’ Association. 

The recent activities of the Council 
involved working with the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington in the 
selecting of a replacement for Mr. 
James Hambleton, who had retired. 
Mr. Henry Schaeffer was Chairman of 
a Committee appointed for this _pur- 
pose, and for the first time our indus- 
try was able to go to the Department 
of Agriculture, in Washington, and pre- 
sent through one small group the opin- 
ions and thinking of their entire in- 
dustry. 

For the second year in a row the 
Council coordinated the industry rep- 
resentation at the German Food Fair 
held this time in Munich, Germany. 
Mr. Marvin Webster of the Fruit & 
Vegetable Section, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was present to 
discuss with all of the interested Ger- 
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man wholesaler buyers, the various as- 
pects of purchasing U. S. honey, both 
technical, as well as general, and a 
most interesting honey dispay was 
provided by those U. S. honey packers 
and dealers who were interested. In 
addition, free samples of honey were 
passed out, along with some fried chick- 
en, in the U. S. Pavilion and therefore 
a very large number of German custo- 
mers were afforded a first hand oppor- 
tunity to taste some of our production. 

Once again the Council coordinated 
the industry activities in providing a 
booth at the National Home Econom- 
ics Convention. Mr. Claire Floyd was 
again Chairman, and the man who did 
most of the work in preparing and 
manning this booth, with the actual ex- 
penses being shared by the American 
Beekeeping Federation, and the Nation- 
al Honey Packers’ and Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The literature on honey that 
was distributed was provided by the 
American Honey Institute. All of these 
activities were integrated by the Coun- 
cil 
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The foregoing activities of the Coun- 
cil should be more than ample justifi- 
cation for its existence, but the biggest 
job which your Council is endeavoring 
to perform is in an entirely different 
field, that of raising funds to promote 
the greater sale and use of U. S. honey. 
For this purpose, the Council has insti- 
tuted the Check-off Plan, whereby a 
voluntary contribution of 1¢ per can, 
at both the producer and the handler 
level, can be made, with the funds go- 
ing direct to the Council for expendi- 
ture as the Council members see fit. 
Stamps are purchased by cooperating 
honey handlers who send the check di- 
rectly into the Council, and in turn, re- 
ceive equal quantities of producer and 
handler stamps. 

Thus, when a handler asks a bee- 
keeper to contribute 1¢ per can to this 
Check-off Fund, and the beekeeper 
agrees, the beekeeper then receives not 
only producer stamps of a value equal 
to the money which the handler has 
deducted from the beekeeper’s remit- 
tance, but the handler’s stamps in a like 
amount are also furnished, which is 
proof that the handler has likewise con- 
tributed to the Check-off Fund the 
same amount which the producer has 
contributed. These stamps represent a 
prepayment on the part of the handler, 
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rather than a promise to pay at some 
later date. 

All funds received for the Check-off 
Plan are spent solely to promote the 
sale and use of honey. The out-of- 
pocket operating expenses of the Coun- 
cil are paid by assessments made on the 
member organizations, on the basis of 
one share each, for the Federation, Bee 
Industries Association, and the Nation- 
al Honey Packers and Dealers, and 
one-third of a share for the American 
Bee Breeders’ Association (the operat- 
ing costs of Council have approximated 
$1,000 per year, which has therefore 
been paid on the basis of assessments 
of $300 from each of the three organi- 
zations, and $100 from the American 
Bee Breeders’ Association.) 

The funds derived from the Check- 
off Plan have been spent as follows: 

(1) $1500 for a Research Contract 
with the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
R. B. Willson was Chairman of a Com- 
mittee who made a special trip at his 
own expense—to discuss with the offi- 
cials of the University of Wisconsin the 
possibility of setting up a research con- 
tract that would prove that honey is a 
less fattening sweet. After talks with 
Governor Thompson, and with Dr. El- 
vehjem, the President elect of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the Committee 
spent some time with the Dean of the 
Graduate School, Prof. Harper, and as 
a result of this discussion the University 
is now undertaking this research project 
using experimental animals, and work 
will be along the lines of determining 
the disposition of liver fats on these 
animals, when they are fed differing 
types of sweets. While the Council had 
agreed to provide $2500 for this work, 
the University of Wisconsin is going 
ahead with the project at a total cost 
to us of only $1500. Results should be 
available later this year. 

2. Bakery Project 

$1200 was appropriated to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas so that they can pub- 
lish color brochures with recipes for 
commercial bakeries. The University 
has agreed that if the industry would 
provide $1200, they would prepare and 
see to the distribution of 100,000 pam- 
phlets for home cooking, through the 
Field Extension Services of the various 
states, and they would provide to the 
industry for distribution through such 

(Continued on page 233) 
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At the Essex County Beekeepers’ Association meeting 
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Mrs. Dan Hughes, and Steve Dyer holding the frame. 


AKE PLANS NOW in your associ- 
ation to have a club hive this sea- 
son. It will stimulate interest among 
the older members, and attract new 
members. Here is the way it works in 
Middlesex and Essex Counties, Massa- 
chusetts. 
In the spring, just before fruit bloom, 
a basic hive is purchased and put to- 
gether. At a suitable meeting a pack- 
age of bees with queen is installed, ar- 
rangements for both having been made 
previously. The installation is done so 
all beginners may watch, participate if 
they wish, and ask questions. Some 
one Or more persons assume responsi- 
bility for moving the hive from meet- 
ing place to meeting place. Often the 
next host or the last host moves it. 
At each subsequent meeting, the hive 
is opened, examined, progress noted, 
and commented upon. Beginners are 
not only free to ask questions, but may 
check the colony’s progress with their 
own new colonies. Feeding, supersed- 
ure, comb building, brood rearing, addi- 


ay 
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President, Dick Corrigan, Steve Lovejoy, Al Jones, Mr. 
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the members inspect the club hive. Left to right: 
and Mrs. George Isbister, Ronald Perley, Mr. and 


The Club Hive 


A. JONES 
Malden, Mass. 


tion of supers, etc., all come in for 
close scrutiny by the beginners, as well 
as discussion as to best procedure by 
the old timers. Examination of the club 
hive is the high point of many meetings 
of clubs having such. 

Before the active season starts and 
bees are installed, the hive may be ex- 
hibited with all parts, at spring flower 
shows or gardening exhibitions. 

At the end of the season, many things 
can be done with the surplus, if any, 
as well as with the colony. In Massa- 
chusetts we usually auction off the sur- 
plus, with the basic hive of bees being 
drawn as a door prize. Contributions 
are sometimes called for as a condition 
to being eligible for the drawing. Other 
times the hive is awarded to a 4-H 
group, or it too can be auctioned off. 


No other device has proved so stim- 
ulating to attendance at meetings, so 
educational to beginners, nor so con- 
ducive to discussion among the adept. 
Try it in your club. 
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HONEY AT EASTER 


ALAN ROOT 
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Medina, Ohio 


HIS YEAR, the 1959 annual banquet 

of the Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation occurred in the first week of 
the Lenten season. They so honored 
it with a commemorative place card 
with this message: “In reflection we 
can assume with an assurance of truth 
that there was a friendly beekeeper 
among the followers of Jesus Christ 
during His hours on earth after the 
Resurrection.” 

For we read in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, Chapter 24:42, “That when He 
appeared suddenly among His people 
after Resurrection, Jesus spoke saying, 
‘Have ye here any meat?’, and they 
gave Him a piece of an broiled fish 
and of an honey comb. And He took it 
and did eat it before them.” 

It’s indeed interesting and inspiring 
to be reminded again that honey was a 
part of Christ’s first meal after the 
Resurrection. It indeed seems fitting 
as Mr. A. C. Ulirick of the program 
committee of the Cook-DuPage Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
states, that honey could, and should, be 
used on the table of all Christians at 
their Easter morning church ‘breakfast. 

In addition Mr. Ullrick has made a 
very excellent illustration of Christ, 
the fishes and honey, and it is our un- 
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derstanding that copies of this may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Ullrick at 
McHenry, Illinois, and also they may 
be purchased in quantity from him. We 
commend Mr. Ullrick and the Cook- 
DuPage Association for this recogni- 
tion at this Holy Season. 
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channel, or channels as the industry 
wished, these 6,000 color brochures for 
the commercial bakeries. 

Further, the Council has agreed to 
provide funds to the American Honey 
Institute to further promote the won- 
derful work which the Institute is do- 
ing, provided that a suitable arrange- 
ment can be worked out between the 
Council and the Board of Directors of 
the Institute. 

It is the desire of the Council to carry 
out its work through the existing or- 
ganizations whenever possible, so that 
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your money will not be used to dupli- 
cate existing facilities. 

The support of all beekeepers is earn- 
estly requested to try and enlist the 
cooperation of more handlers and pack- 
ers to make automatic deductions to 
the Check-off Plan, since at the present 
time only four packers and handlers 
are so doing. These four are: T. W. 
Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas; 
R. D. Bradshaw, Wendell, Idaho; Su- 
perior Honey Company, in all the bran- 
ches and R. B. Willson, New York 
City. If additional packers will give 
their complete cooperation, this check- 
off program should become one of the 
most beneficial projects for our indus- 
try which they have ever undertaken. 
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Clover 
Pollination 


Beekeepers are unaware of 
the importance of red 
clover fields in the support 
of honeybee populations. 
Extension work is needed to 
educate beekeepers on this 
unrecognized aspect in 
Ohio beekeeping. 


DR. JOHN A. KNIERIM* and 
DR. W. E. DUNHAM 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 





rs; 


Dr. John A. Knierim 


* Summarized report of data collected while em 
ployed by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station and incorporated in his dissertation for 
partial fulfillment of his Doctor's Degree 
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POLLINATION STUDY of red 
clover was made which was based 
upon corbicular pollen analysis i.e., a 
study of the pollen gathering activities 


by honey bees. In the Columbus, Ohio) 


area honey bees gathered pollen during 
the second blooming period of red clo- 
ver from over two dozen plant species, 
Techniques developed in the progress 
of this research project made it possible 
to ascertain for the first time an ac- 
curate corbicular pollen analysis. 

On the basis of the per cent of red 
clover pollen grains from the total num- 
ber of pollen grains collected and also 
on the basis of per cent by weight of 
red clover pollen collected, red clover 
is by far the most important plant for 
supplying pollen to bees during the 
mid-late summer period. Heretofore, 
the importance of red clover fields in 
meeting the pollen requirements of 
bees during the mid-late summer period 
has not been shown through research. 
Beekeepers are unaware of the impor- 
tance of red clover fields in the sup- 
port of honey bee populations. Exten- 
sion work is needed to educate bee- 
keepers on this unrecognized aspect in 
Ohio beekeeping. 

Red clover seed growers are depend- 
ent on pollinating insects to provide 
cross-pollination before seed set can 
occur. Honey bee visitation on red 
clover bloom is dependent on the posi- 
tive behavior of honeybees as govern- 
ed by their pollen and nectar gathering 
responses. The potential blossom cov- 
erage, through the pollen gathering re- 
sponse, has been explored and evaluated 
through the technique of corbicular 
analysis. An average stand of red clo- 
ver yields approximately 216,000,000 
florets per acre with a potential seed 
yield of about 750 pounds or 12.5 
bushels. While these studies indicate 
a high degree of preference by bees for 
red clover pollen over other available 
plant pollens, nevertheless the actual 
red clover blossom coverage as provid- 
ed under the pollen gathering response 
is small. 

The small amount of pollen collected 
daily during the red clover blooming 
period could not account for as large a 
population of honeybees as is usually 
found working the bloom in red clover 
fields. Therefore it seems that during 
the flush of clover bloom, honeybees 
gather nectar in preference to pollen, 
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Field corn pollen grain. 


Red clover pollen grains. 


and that a great majority of the polli- 
nation of red clover is accomplished by 
nectar gathering rather than pollen 
gathering honeybees. Probably much 
more Ohio honey is produced from red 
clover nectar than is suspected to be 
the case by most beekeepers. It appears 
that the most efficient method of in- 
creasing red clover seed yields in Ohio 
would be to select from fields of de- 
sirable varieties, plants or clones of 
ndividual plants which are outstanding 
for their attractiveness to nectar gather- 
ing honeybees. 

Conclusions 

In the evaluation of research work 
nvolved in this study the following con- 
tributions have been made: 

1. Techniques developed in the prog- 
ress of the research project made it 
possible to ascertain for the first time 
an accurate corbicular pollen analysis. 

2. Heretofore, the importance of 
red clover fields in supplying the pol- 
len requirements of bees during the 
mid-late summer period has not been 
shown through research. 

3. An evaluation of the pollen gath- 
ering response of honeybees showed a 
low level of blossom coverage and sub- 
sequently low potential red clover seed 
yields. 

4. The nectar gathering response ct 
honey bees on red clover was not eval 
uated. Nevertheless, field observations 
on the number of bees per unit area 
on red clover bloom indicate that it is 
through the nectar gathering stimulus 
that bees assure a high level of blossom 
coverage. 


Jimson-weed pollen grains. 
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The oldest bee book in our 
Gleanings’ library is “The 
Feminine Monarchie or 
History of Bees” by Charles 
Butler, published in 1634 in 
Oxford, England. On reading 
parts of this old book, | find 
that the author is giving out 
useful information on 
beekeeping that would be 
appropriate for beekeepers 
today. 


BOUT 15 years ago a friend of mine 

loaned me a book entitled “The 
Countryman’s Year” by David Gray- 
son, which I greatly enjoyed reading. 
The writer was purported as being a 
retired gentleman, living on his farm in 
Connecticut, writing books during some 
of his leisure moments, and enjoying 
life in general, to the full. A few days 
ago I asked the owner of the book if 
he would loan it to me again, which he 
did. I became so engrossed in the book 
that I could scarcely lay it aside last 
evening when bed-time came. The au- 
thor makes reference to his hives of 
bees from which he secured some de- 
licious comb and extracted honey. That 
is one reason the book proved so inter- 
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esting to me. The writer works in some 
excellent home-spun philosophy. 

He mentions what is said to be the 
earliest English book on the subject of 
beekeeping by John Hyll, printed in 
1565. I have never seen the book. Per- 
haps some of you readers have. The 
oldest bee book we have in our Glean- 
ings’ library is “The Feminine Mon- 
archie or History of Bees” by Charles 
Butler, published in 1634 in Oxford, 
England. This book is so old that it is 
falling apart. It is written in old Eng- 
lish script. 

On reading parts of this old book, | 
find that the author is giving out useful 
information on beekeeping that would 
be appropriate for beekeepers today. 
For example: hives of bees should be 
sheltered from the cold winds during 
winter and placed in a spot where the 
sun shines on them. 

Referring again to the book “The 
Countryman’s Year”, the author makes 
the following observations: 

“In the hive no bee obeys any other 
bee. 

“No bee commands or tries to com- 
mand any other bee, except possibly in 
driving out drones in the fall, though 
this is communal, not individual. 

“No bee ever amasses anything for 
herself or asks anything that all bees 
cannot have on the same terms. Unlike 
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man, no bee ever has any secret or 
individual life. 

Such things as illness, injuries, the 
decrepitude of age are sternly dealt 
with by the bee society; weakness or 
defectiveness means death. Pity is non- 
existent”. 

If some of you readets would like to 
secure the book, it is likely available 
at your library. It was published in 
1936 by Doubleday Doran & Company, 
and printed at the Country Life Press, 
Garden City, New York. 

1 do believe we should read as many 
books as possible. Some of us may be 
guilty of hurrying through a book in 
order to be able to say that we have 
read it. I believe it is better to read 
fewer books carefully and thoughtfully 
in order to get from them some ideas 
that will be found helpful. 

My Three Bee Yards 

These yards are quite near Medina. 
The nearest is less than two miles away 
and the farthest about six miles. They 
are arranged so that I can make sort 
of a circle in visiting all of them. There 
is a certain amount of sentiment con- 
nected with my bee yards. Each is dif- 
ferent than the other. One yard is a 
short distance from the main road, near 
a deep ravine with a little stream run- 
ning through it. Water is very impor- 
tant for bees. 

When I want to get away from the 
stress and strain of desk work I drive 
out to this litthe yard and relax under 
a tree, watching the bees at work and 
incidentally I learn about bee behavior. 
During the years I have learned some- 
thing about what goes on inside the 
hives by what is called entrance diag- 
nosis. If the bees begin circling around 
my head as I sit on an empty hive body 
underneath the tree, | know that it is 
inadvisable to open the hives to exam- 
ine the combs. When there is a good 
honey flow on, and I can tell this by 
the way the bees drop down in front 
of their hives as they are coming from 
the fields, it is possible to look inside 
the hives without using a bee smoker 
or veil. However, | have become ac- 
customed to wearing a veil and using a 
smoker, especially when I plan to do 
some checking of colonies. 

Just recently, February 28, 1| visited 
this yard to investigate the honey stores 
of colonies that I thought were some- 
what light in weight. It seemed neces- 
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A brick on top of each hive helps to keep covers 
on during windy weather. Also it can be used 
to mark hives that need attention. 


sary to feed a few of the colonies some 
granulated sugar, so I simply removed 
the outer cover of each hive and pour- 
ed a pound or two of sugar on the in- 
ner cover near the small opening in the 
center. One colony | opened was simp- 
ly boiling over with bees, so 1 removed 
one of the center combs and found a 
small amount of brood in all stages. 
| wore gloves and bee veil. The queen 
happened to be on that comb. She ap- 
peared to be past her prime of life. 1 
noticed some drones on the combs 
which is unusual for this season of the 
year. It seems probable that this queen 
will be superseded early this spring. | 
plan to go through this colony careful- 
ly a little later on when the weather is 
warm enough to examine bees. I will 
try to let you know later what happens 
to this colony. I should say that I found 
brood in two other combs. In previous 
years I have found brood in such popu- 
lous colonies the latter part of 
February. 
Rabbit Almost Leaped Over My Car 

I mentioned sentiment in connection 
with bee yards. As an example of 
what | mean, last fall during the rabbit- 
hunting season | had my car parked 
beside the bee yard and was ready to 
get out when I heard some dogs bark- 
ing on the hill. In a moment a rabbit, 
followed by the dogs, came down the 
hill pell mell and almost jumped over 
the hood of my car. I had my gun 
with me, but couldn't get it into readi- 
ness in time to get a shot at the rabbit. 
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On another day my grandson and | 
were hunting rabbits in the woods ad- 
joining the apiary when we suddenly 
saw a big buck deer trotting along the 
edge of the woods leisurely. We stood 
still to see what would happen. My 
ten-year-old grandson said, “Shoot him, 
Grandpa”. I did not have a license for 
shooting deer nor a rifle, but rather, a 
410 gauge shotgun. 

1 am of the opinion that the com- 
mercial beekeeper who has hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of colonies that 
need attention and have to be worked 
on schedule may miss out on some of 
the pleasures that are possible with the 
back lot or side line beekeeper who has 
some leisure time. 

In fairness to some of the commer- 
cial beekeepers who enjoy fishing and 
hunting, it should be said that some of 
them do take some time off at the close 
of the bee season to satisfy their desire 
to shoot a big buck or hook a 30 pound 
muskie. I was born and brought up in 
Ontario and handled a gun and fished 
since | was 12 years old, so I know 
how some of you fellows feel. 

Another one of my bee yards is in 
the corner of a field, back from the 
road beside a railroad track. I always 
like to visit this yard because, when I 
get tired of working bees during a hot 
summer day I can take my rifle, walk 
along the railroad track with the hope 
that I may get a shot at a crow, fox, 
or woodchuck. I do get tired quite 
easily at times and find myself leaving 
the bee yard to get a shot at a wood- 
chuck. One day I saw a woodchuck 
standing straight up between the rails 
of the track. I sat down on one rail, 
rested the gun over my knee and took 
a long shot at him. That was my lucky 
day. I used a 22 long rifle cartridge 
and the bullet struck the woodchuck 
in the neck. He flipped over with his 
feet in the air and was dead before | 
got to him. I stepped off the distance 
and found it to be 70 yards, over 200 
feet. I am not a good shot so will 
admit that I was just plain lucky that 
day 
Feeding Sugar Saved the Bees 

The bees have been in this yard by 
the railroad for almost 30 years. Dur- 
ing that time I have had some interest- 
ing experiences. One spring, between 
the fruit bloom and clover honey flows 
we had a long, rainy spell. Bees were 
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using up their stores rapidly, in fact 
honey in the hives was getting down 
almost to the vanishing point. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly to save 
the bees. It was impossible to drive 
from the road to the bee yard. I found 
a pair of long rubber boots and a rain- 
coat, took out 50 pounds of granulated 
sugar, emptied it into a large bucket, 
then took a five-pound honey pail and 
dipped the sugar from the bucket onto 
the inner covers of the hives. It took 
about a half hour to do this, but it 
meant saving the bees. Feeding granu- 
lated sugar on inner covers is the quick- 
est way I know of to feed bees when 
they are near the starvation point, 
especially when the weather is warm. 
It should be said that bees are not like- 
ly to take granulated sugar if the weath- 
er is cold enough to cause them to 
cluster. However, when a break in the 
weather comes, the bees are likely to 
go up through the small hole in the 
inner cover to take the sugar. 

I do believe that most of this spring 
feeding could be avoided if only bee- 
keepers would have sense enough to 
provide an abundance of stores for their 
bees in the fall. Most of us beekeepers, 
whether or not we admit it, are so anx- 
ious to secure the maximum crop of 
surplus honey that we do not leave 
enough stores for colonies during the 
winter and spring months. Dav'd Gray- 
son in his book just mentioned, says 
among other things, “The secret of 
good wintering is an abundance of 
food”. 





HONEY SWEETS 


(Continued from page 229 


in moderate oven, 350 degrees F. about 
45 minutes. 
Honey Topping 

One-half cup cornflakes, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 3 tablespoons 
brown sugar, | tablespoon honey, 4 
cup shredded coconut and 4 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Crush cornflakes into coarse crumbs. 
Add butter, sugar, honey, coconut and 
vanilla. Mix well. Spread over top of 
cake, using fork to distribute evenly. 
Broil 3 to 4 minutes or until delicately 
browned. 
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Paradise Pie 

One and '2 cups coated corn flakes, 
Y2 cup coconut, % cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed, %4 cup soft butter, %4 
cup honey, | tablespoon lemon juice, 
Y4 Cup orange juice, 2 teaspoons grated 
orange rind, 6 canned peach _ halves, 
and 1% cups sliced bananas. 

Crush flakes into fine crumbs. Com- 
bine with coconut, sugar and butter; 
mix well. Combine honey, lemon juice, 
orange juice and orange rind. Drain 
peaches thoroughly. Place cut side up 
in 8-inch round baking dish; arrange 
sliced bananas over peaches. Pour hon- 
ey mixture over the fruit. Sprinkle 
with flake mixture. Bake in moderate 
oven 350 degrees F. about 25 minutes. 
Serve warm with cream. Yield: 6 
servings. 


Crusted Pineapple Slices with 
Custard Sauce 

Two cups coated cornflakes, 6 slices 
drained, canned pineapple, 4 cup hon- 
ey, | tablespoon lemon juice, | table- 
spoon butter and 4% teaspoon nutmeg. 

Crush flakes into coarse crumbs. 
Dip pineapple into mixture of honey 
and lemon juice, then in crumbs, cov- 
ering completely. Place in greased 
baking pan, dot with butter and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 400 degrees F. about 15 minutes. 
Serve hot with custard sauce. 
Custard Sauce 

One egg, slightly beaten, 2  table- 
spoons sugar, dash salt, | cup scalded 
milk and % teaspoon vanilla. 

Combine egg, sugar, and salt. Grad- 
ually stir in scalded milk. Cook over 
hot water, stirring constantly until mix- 
ture coats a metal spoon. Remove from 
heat; cool. Stir in vanilla. 





Double Mother 


| jon SPRING while looking through 
my bees, I found the queen in the 
upper brood chamber. She had five 
frames of brood, and the hive was so 
populated I decided to look through 
the lower brood chamber, and when | 
took out the third frame there was an- 
other queen. Well I couldn’t tell which 
was the daughter, so I divided, and 
put one on a new bottom board and 
let it go at that. After a month’s time 
had elapsed, I decided to look through 
these two colonies. Again one of the 
two colonies had two queens that were 
impossible to tell apart. 


I thought the older one must have 
some defects, a wing off, or a lame leg, 
but I couldn’t see a thing wrong with 
either of them. The fact is, I could 
not tell them apart, so I divided them 
out of curiosity. I had added a shallow 
super so I took it and one queen, also 
taking a hive body, bees and all, from 
another hive and put it with the shal- 
low super thus starting another colony. 

This time I looked in on them a week 
later and in the shallow super was one 
big queen cell. It looked to me as 
though this queen had all the cells as 
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full of eggs as the bees could care for. 

Three weeks later I looked in again, 
and, yes, you guessed it, there were 
two queens both laying to beat the 
band. This time I left them about two 
weeks, thinking that one would be dis- 
pensed with, but this hive of bees seem- 
ed to like this double-mother business. 

1 divided them once again and the 
hive now has two queens again. I did 
not know whether to take the young 
queen out and keep the “double moth- 
er” (as I have named it) by herself 
until spring, or to leave her alone with 
her daughter. Will these bees keep both 
queens until spring or will they decide 
on only one of the queens? 

You would think that after all this 
manipulation I couldn’t have made any 
honey from the four hives. I removed 
11 shallow supers of honey, and the 
first three hives have about 50 pounds 
of honey each left on them, and the 
last hive will need to be fed some as 
it was divided in late August. Will any 
of these hives have double queens next 
year? | think there are more hives 
than beekeepers know about, that have 
“double mothers” for a while in the 
spring. Wish all mine did. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 











MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Sunday, April 12, 1959 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 West- 
port Road, Kansas City, Missouri, at 
2:30 P.M., Sunday, April 12, 1959. 
Mr. Roger B. Boren, State Apiarist, 
Kansas Entomological Commissions 
will be the guest speaker with a mes- 
sage of interest to all beekeepers. 
Everyone welcome. — Carroll L. Bar- 
rett, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Hartford, Conn. 

April 25, 1959 

The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations’ annual spring meeting will be 
held April 25, 1959, at the YMCA, 
corner of Pearl and Jewel Streets, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The meeting is set for 
10 A.M. A speaker will be on the pro- 
gram for the day. The annual election 
of officers and several changes in the 
Constitution and By-laws will take 
place. Lunch will be in the YMCA 
cafeteria. A welcome is extended to 
folks who are interested in bees and 
beekeeping.—Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., 
Publicity. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (MASS.) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Waltham Field Station 

April 25, 1959 

The annual meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held Saturday April 25 at the 
Waltham Field Station at 6:30. 

Before the supper a package of bees 
will be installed in a new Club Hive 
inside the building by Mr. McInnis, Mr. 
Carlson and Douglass Brown. During 
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the summer months it will be moved to 
each member’s apiary where the meet- 
ing will be held. Members can watch 
the development of the hive at each 
meeting throughout the season. 

A symposium on “Spring Beekeeping 
Duties” will be conducted by Mr. Stev- 
ens, Mr. Olsen, Mr. McInnis and Mr. 
Haynes. A question period will follow. 

At the March meeting the Honey 
Cooking Contest commemorating our 
25th Anniversary was very successful. 
Miss Evelyn Bliss, Home Economics 
Teacher of the Waltham High School 
was the judge. The competition was 
keen and many new receipts were 
brought in. The prize winning receipts 
are being mimeographed and sent to all 
members.—M. Southwick, Secretary. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Beekeeping Association 
Decatur, Illinois 
April 26, 1959 

Central Illinois Beekeeping Associ- 
ation will hold a spring meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Chaney, 
1625 E. Division Street, Decatur, Illi- 
nois on Sunday afternoon, April 26, 
1959 at 2 o’clock.—Keith L. Day, Sec. 





PENNSYLVANIA SHORT COURSE 
August 17 to August 21 
Penn State University 
The annual Beekeeping Short Course 
at Penn State University will be given 
this summer during the week of August 
17 to August 21. The usual course of 
lectures «nd demonstrations will be 
given. This preliminary announcement 
is for the benefit of those who wish to 
take their summer vacation during the 
time of the short course. Everybody is 
welcome. For particulars write to Dr. 
Fred C. Snyder, Dir. Short Courses, 
211 Armsby Bldg., University Park, Pa. 
—Edwin J. Anderson. 
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Norman Sharp will demonstrate his hive lifter. 


SIXTH ANNUAL EAS MEETING 
Cornell University 
August 6, 7, and 8 
Though it is still winter in Central 
New York, plans are now being made 
for the sixth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Apicultural Society to be held 
at Cornell University on August 6, 7, 
and 8. Several demonstrations and 
lectures are being planned for this 
meeting. 
One of the demonstrators will be Mr. 
Norman Sharp from Fishers, New 
York, shown in the photo with his 


Kelley hive-loader. Mr. Sharp will 
demonstrate the hive-loader at two dif- 
ferent occasions during the EAS meet- 
ings and will be available to answer 
questions about the hive loader. 

As in the past, this year’s Eastern 
Apicultural Society meeting is being 
held on a University campus and per- 
sons attending the meeting will be 
housed in University dormitories and 
eat in the University cafeteria. Further 
details on this year’s meeting will be 
published at a later date. 

(Continued on page 247) 





Obituaries 
RUTH CUMMINS 


RS. RUTH CUMMINS, Consho- 

hocken, Pa., passed away January 
14, 1959. She was a beekeeper since 
1933 and a member of the Montgom- 
ery County Beekeepers’ Association, 
the Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, and the American Beekeeping 
Federation. Mrs. Cummins was an en- 
couragement not only to her son, Paul 
Cummins, our bee inspector, but to all 
members. In her cheerful way, she 
willingly shared her experience and 
knowledge in beekeeping with those 
who asked her advice. She was present 
at all meetings. We shall miss our be- 
loved friend and honor her memory. 
—Mrs. A. C. Storm, Sec., Montgomery 
County Beekeepers’ Association. 
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PROF. H. F. WILSON 


PROFESSOR H. F. WILSON, former- 
ly on the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin and for many years promi- 
nent in the beekeeping world, died at 
his home in La Canada, California, on 
February 8. His health had been fail- 
ing in recent years but he did not retire 
from work until late last spring. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, as a teacher of beekeep- 
ing and a writer, made a worthwhile 
contribution to the beekeeping industry. 
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Why Do We 
Keep Repeating 
J ORDER EARLY? 

Well, it seems- there 
are always some who 
get their orders in too 
late for date desired. 

— Again — 

Order Package Bees Early 


2-lb. w. reg. qn. 3-lb. w. reg. qn. 
1-24 $4.75ea. $5.75 ea. 


25-99 4.50 ea. 5.50 ea. 
100 up 4.25 ea. 5.25 ea. 
For Island Hybrid Queens 
add 30¢ each. 

Queens will be clipped unless 
otherwise ordered. 
Queens marked, 10¢ each extra. 






(ADGA) 
Coach 


A 






“They Produce ” 
Rossman Apiaries 
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Asked 


How to Know When Bees are Robbing 


Q. How may | know when bees are robbing? 

A. If the bees are robbing some col- 
ony or colonies there will be found 
more or less fighting at the entrances, 
Some bees will be stung to death; and 
after the colony is overpowered, rob- 
bers will rush in and out at a terrific 
rate. There will be a general uproar in 
the apiary; and if these conditions con- 
tinue, other colonies, that perhaps are 
not as strong as they should be, will be 
robbed and possibly overpowered. 


Building Up in Early Spring 

Q. | should like a little advice regarding build 
ing up colonies of bees in time for the orange 
blossom honey flow 


A. Rapid building up of colonies in 
the spring depends upon many condi- 
tions which date back to the previous 
summer. If the colonies were not in 
good condition last summer and fall, 
they may dwindle during the winter, 
thus making it impossible to build up 
in time for an early honey flow. In 
order to have the colonies in good 
condition in the fall, many southern 
honey producers requeen their colonies 
annually, doing this some time during 
the summer in order that the young 
queen shall be at her best durimg the 
fall. This, together with an abundance 
of honey and pollen in the hive at all 
times, insures a good colony for winter. 

The main factor in building up in the 
spring in well-wintered colonies is to 
have a great abundance of honey and 
pollen in the hive at all times. Colonies 
which do not have a good supply should 
be fed lavishly during the six or eight 
weeks just preceding the main honey 
flow, unless the bees are gathering suf- 
ficient for their needs from the field 
Even in this case there should be a 
reserve of stores to tide over rainy days 
or cold spells. 


Head and Mouth Parts of Queen Bee 


Q. How do the head and mouth parts of the 
queen bee differ from those of the worker? 


A. The head of the queen bee is 
smaller than that of the worker. It is 
more nearly round in shape instead of 
somewhat triangular in shape as that of 
the worker, the head of the queen being 
wider in proportion to its length. The 
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mandibles of the queen are notched in- 
stead of being smooth like those of the 
worker. The parts of the proboscis are 
much shorter in the queen than in the 
worker. In general the mouth parts of 
the queen bee suggest weakness when 
compared with those of the worker. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
understand when it is remembered that 
the queen bee, while capable of feeding 
herself to a certain extent, is usually 
fed by the workers. 


Brood Cell 

Q. Is it true that with wax comb foundation 
having slightly larger cells, it is possible to get 
larger honeybees, who in turn have longer 
tongues? 

A. It has been shown that the size 
of the brood cell is a factor in deter- 
mining the size of the mature worker 
bee. In fact, larger bees have been ob- 
tained through the use of artificial 
foundation with enlarged cell bases. 
However, the increase in the size of the 
bees and in the length of their tongues 
was too small to make this idea prac- 
tical. Also, it has not yet been shown 
that this increase in size has any rela- 
tion to honey production. 


American Foulbrood in 


Comb Foundation 

Q. Can American foulbrood be transmitted in 
comb foundation made from wax obtained by 
rendering diseased combs? | have one colony 
which contracted American foulbrood in combs 
built from foundation this year, while no disease 
can be found in the old combs in the same hive. 


A. Apparently American foulbrood 
is never transmitted in this way. In 
many cases, combs from diseased colo- 
nies have been rendered and the wax 
used in making foundation which was 
given to the bees immediately without 
any evidence of disease ever being 
transmitted in this way. Foundation 
has been shipped for years into Puerto 
Rico and other regions where no Amer- 
ican foulbrood exists, without the de- 
velopment of the disease there. In your 
case no doubt the disease was carried 
in from a diseased colony in the neigh- 
borhood. The fact that it appeared first 
on a comb recently drawn from foun- 
dation means simply that the infection 
happened to be fed to larvae in that 
comb first instead of in one of the old 
combs. 
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QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Package Bees 

Packages 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2-lb. w/q $3.90 $3.80 $3.75 
3-lb. w/q 4.90 4.80 4.75 
Nice large 

queens 1.25 1.20 1.05 
Clip and mark queens, 10c 
each, extra. 
Early March queens. 

All queens are personally reared 
Will be glad to load your TRUCK 
with packages, ship express, or 
parcel post. 

Send your order of | or 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 




















NORMAN BROS. 
BEES & QUEENS 
Bright 3-Banded Italians 
For fine quality bees and 
dependable service. Place 
your order with us. Full 
weight, safe arrival, health 
certificate and satisfaction 

in U.S.A. and Canada 
38 Years as Shippers 
— PRICES — lto ll 12 to 100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 5.00 4.75 
Untested queens 1.10 1.00 
Tested queens 2.00 1.75 
Package bees F.O.B. express. Shipped 
parcel post by request Add postage 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
RAMER, ALA. 





























BEE SUPPLIES 


Finest Quality 
Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Service 
Write for price list. 


A. H. Rusch 
& Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wis. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Refer. 


ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. 


TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey candy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM-—Section comb honey. C. W. 
SCHRADER, 1302 E. Alfred, TAVARES, FLORIDA. 
(After May 1, Waterville, N. Y. 


SEVEN TONS white honey. J. 
DAVID, ILLINOIS. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We cannot guar- 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


MURPHY, ST. 


WANTED—AIll grades of extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send sample and 
lowest price CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE 
DONIA, N. Y 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including 
buckwheat. All types, in tins or drums, trailer 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO 
ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 
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We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswox. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
CARY CORP., 219 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA. 
CUSE 8, N. Y. 


WANT carloads or truckloads of water white, 
white, and amber honey. Also sage honey. Mail 
samples and quote. MAXWELL’S, BERRYVILLE, VA. 


WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted and comb. Send samples and 
prices. M. R. CARY CORP., 219 Washington 
Square, SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb _ Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents— 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER. 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


~ BREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee sup- 
plies. Save up to 40% on hives that last, for less. 


MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


























HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. L. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


USED EXTRACTORS, tanks, pumps and other 
honey house equipment. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN. 


SHOP WORN EQUIPMENT. Send for list. All 
serviceable for many years. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


200 10-frame 2-story colonies of bees. JOHN 
W. BYERLY, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO. 


OVERSTOCKED on Medium Brood Foundation 
7-8 sheets per Ib. All double boxed and papered. 
Also zinc excluders. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS from the best 
shippers in the South. Guarranteed quality. Plenty 
of open dates. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE—Thousands empty 60's, once used, 
25¢, more than once used, 15¢. All nice inside 
HONEYMOON PRODUCTS COMPANY, 39 E. Henry 
Street, RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN. 


BEGINNERS—LOOK! Used hives, comb honey 
supers, dirt cheap. Easily adapted to standard 
hive. Also standard shallow and comb supers, 
other equipment. DONALD McBETH, R. 1, KINGS- 
TON, OHIO. 


~ FOR SALE—100 colonies, all or part, 300 full 
depth supers. B. HANUS, 16104 Chatfield, CLEVE 
LAND 11, OHIO. 
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50 acres, 50 colonies, equipment, northern New 
York, $1100.00. Inventory list. Write A. N., 
Gleanings. 

FOR SALE—Truck load used bee equipment, 10- 
frame, painted white. Perfect condition. C. HECK- 
MANN, 405 Kingshighway, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


MODERNIZE YOUR BEEKEEPING, use WEIM- 
WAY System, copyright booklet explains fully 
how ave use a common household product costing 
less than $1.00, is sufficient to unite 12 swarms. 
We produced 150 pound sections 1958 season from 
one hive, uniting 5 swarms in this hive, many pro- 
duced over 100 sections. Explains how to re- 
queen by immediately releasing new queen. Book- 
let, $2.00. If not satisfied, return booklet within 
$0 days for full refund. You must be satisfied. 
WILMER P. WEIMER, AVILLA, INDIANA. A bee- 
keeper 42 years. 

FOR SALE — 400 colonies of bees, truck and 
equipment. Will sell part. M. M. WEST, KENT, 
WASHINGTON. 

~ 30 frame Radial, tank, pump, hand trucks, BBL 
truck RALPH MAGERS, 215 E. ‘Kelley, AUGUSTA, 
KANSAS. 

BEE MAGAZINES; 1900 to 1958. Write HOW- 
ARD KOHLMAN, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN. 


295 hives bees, heavy with honey. _ Good Lo- 
cations in black lands Texas, with furnished 
home. CLYDE COBB, ONLOE TEXAS. 








SAVE— buy direct from factory, white pine su- 
pers, standard dovetail construction 95, depth, 
$1.20, 65g depth 95¢. Quantity discount. KEHM 
BROS. APIARIES, Airport Bld. T-112. Mailing ad- 
dress, 222 East 7th, GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


BEES AND ‘QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1959. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS, two and three 
frame nuclei by truckload, queenless packages 
and frame brood and bees. G. C. WALKER, Box 
894, PHARR, TEXAS. 


~ BRIGHT ITALANS— 3-Ib. with queen, $4.90; 2-Ib. 
with queen, $4.2 F.0.B.; queens, _ P.P. 
SHEPPARD'S APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. 


DADANT STARLINE HYBRID aK personal- 
ly reared, 35 years experience, $1.70 each, air- 
— S. J. HEAD, CROSSETT, ARKANSAS. Book 
early. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN BEES. 
3-lb. with queen, $5.00; 5-Ib., ? 80; queens, $1.25 
LUTHER PICKETT, EPLAND, N. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY Italian Bees, 4 Ibs. 
with queen, $5.15; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.40. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with shipment. 
NORMA E. ROY & SON, HESSMER, LOUISIANA. 





30 double story colonies, with full deep super, 
$12 a colony. GALE HURD, 3146 Lovers Lane, 
RAVENNA, OHIO. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees complete with 
combs in 19 locations. Also other equipment. 
Write MRS. RAY C. WILCOX, ODESSA, N. Y. 


THIRTY-EIGHT colonies bees, good 10-frame 
hives, $500.00 Also 2-frame reversible Kelley 
extractor, used very little, $35.00. JOE BILY, 
PAWNEE CITY, NEBRASKA 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BEES & QUEENS 

We are proud to announce that 

we have added 

Dadant Starline Queens 

to our line of leather-colored 


Italian Queens 
which we have developed dur- 
ing a 32-year breeding program. 
With 9000 nuclei, 2 good queen 
men and the cooperation of our 
weatherman we will have plenty 
of queens at the following 


prices: 
April 1 to May 5 

Italian Starline 
1-10 $1.50 $1.80 
10-25 1.35 1.65 
over 25 1.20 1.50 

After May 5 

1-10 $1.50 $1.80 
10-25 1.25 1.55 
over 25 1.00 1.30 


Place your order with us and be 
assured of top quality queens 
and prompt, courteous service. 
GEO. E. SMITH & SON 
Rt. 4, Box 59, Yuba City, Calif. 























J. E. WING & SONS 
47 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


om Pe ad ee 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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WANTED—Experienced’ or inexperienced man for 
Lovisiana and South Dakota. LIONEL HOPKINS, 
MARINGOUIN, LA. 


WANTED 2 men to po in ~ opiaries. Five 
day work week. Top nus. Other ad- 
vantages. SCHULTZ HONEY. "FARMS, RIPON, WIS. 


WANTED-—BEES and used equipment for our 
western customers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


WANTED—We wish to establish correspondence 
with a breeder who is interested in furnishing 
small packages of Italians and queens on a year 
round basis. Containers and addressed shipping 
labels supplied. Cash with each order. KOLB, 
Box 183, EDMOND, OKLA. 


WANTED: Bee outfit in the midwest or west. 
Must be in good white honey producing area. 
ORVILLE DUQUETTE, NAPOLEON. OHIO, R-5. 


WE NEED 600 10-frame queen ~excluders. What 
have you? BARKMAN HONEY CO., HILLSBORO, 
KANSAS. 


SEEDS 
HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 
quest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


ROYAL JELLY 

ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 
Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


~ ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., _12303 1 Twelfth St., _DETROIT 6, MICH. 















































MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO 

1958 edition of our 112-page book “HOW TO 
KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY” contains over 175 
clear, sharp pictures and drawings, explains in 
easy to read style all you need to know to make 
beekeeping pleasant and profitable. Includes 
hitherto secret information on how to build low 
cost hot box to liquefy ten 60-pound cans of gran- 
ulated honey over night, how to prepare wax for 
— and fairs, and how to make creamed hon- 

75¢ postpaid. WALTER T. KELLEY CO,, 
CLARKSON, KY. 


~ WILL SHIP BEES in . your cages, 70¢ ‘pound, “after 
May 15th. Can supply new cages. A. V. DOW- 
LING, VALDOSTA, GA. 


MAGAZINES 











ad a, 





of t leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable sourg 
also for the practice. Classic. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive , 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN. 
DAU, GERMANY. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of thy 
Bee Research Association published monthly, cop. 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee. 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstract 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNET! 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


GOAT MILK—Healthful food, profitable busi. 
ness, learn how. Monthly magazine $2. yearly, 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MO. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep. 
men with more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscription, $3.00 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 


AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor to the S. A 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- oe annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 201, Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South Africa. 


BEE JOURNAL of INDIA, published monthly jin 
English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu. 
yyy (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 


| ad 
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MODERNIZE YOUR HIVE WITH 


bee robber ., 





Price $4.98 Postage not included 
Patent No. 2,811,727 


A device fitting between the brood cham- 
ber and supers, it serves as a queen ex- 
cluder and bce robber. The bee robber 
allows the apiarist to turn handles and 
remove 3 to 10 frames of honey, which 
may be BEE FREE in approximately 24 
hours. The super may be divided into two 
or more sections. This enables you to rob 
PART or ALL the hive at one time. 
Standard 10 frame—state type — full 
depth, shallow and comb honey. 


For additional information write: 
A. W. FASKE 
Borden, Indiana 
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THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KIL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 





Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
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ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCS 
Queens, 1-10, $1.35 10-25, $1.15 
25 or more ....... $1.00 
Will lend my queen raising film 
ready for showing April 15th. 
L. E. FROEHNER 


3610 Bolin Street Houston 24, Texas 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(Continued from page 241) 
NATIONAL HONEY 
SHOW WINNERS 

Row upon row, 60 feet long, of 
glistening honey greeted the eyes of 
visitors to the Florida State Fair at 
Tampa, February 3 to 8, 1959. Sixty- 
six exhibitors from many states and 
Canada had brought or sent from one 
to ten entries to the Second National 
Honey Show held at this fair. Many 
beekeepers attending the convention of 
the American Beekeepers’ Federation 
stayed over to see the show and the 
weather man cooperated by greeting 
them with near-perfect warm weather. 
Show Superintendent, Fred Oren, had 
lined the shelves with aluminum foil 
which added to the attractiveness of 
the honey. 
Special Award Winners 


Sweepstake Trophy—winner for highest number of 
points in the show. 

ABF Silver Trophy—Henry F. Puppe, Nebraska. 

Special Award of Merit—Purple rosette ribbon for 
the best exhibit of clover honey to A. Stuart 
Bird of Canada. 

R. B. Willson Silver Trophy—for best 12 jars of 
clover honey to Henry Puppe, Nebraska. 

A. G. Woodman Co. Silver Trophy—for best light 
honey other than clover to E. Wilson, Md. 

W. F. Straub Co. Silver Trophy—for best exhibit of 
golden colored honey to Harold Struthers, Fla. 


Superior Honey Co. Silver Trophy—for best amber 
honey to Paul G. Cummins, Pa. 

ABF Silver Trophy—for best dark colored honey to 
Henry E. Puppe, Nebraska. 

A. |. Root Co. Silver Trophy—for best comb honey 

to Merlin Grant, Minn. 

Diamond Gardner Corp. 

best jars with chunk honey, 

Honey Apiary, Mo. 

ABF Silver Trophy—for best granulated honey to 
Edward Jax, Minn. 

The Dadant Silver Trophy—for best five pounds of 

beeswax to Fern E. Wilson, Md. 

Silver Trophy—for exhibit scoring highest 

number of points in Honey Use Exhibit, Mrs 

A. H. Parks, Florida. 


Honey Class Winners 

Clover Honey: Ist prize—Henry F. Puppe, Neb.; 
2nd prize—George Luthe, Minn.; 3rd _ prize— 
Curtis Olson, Minn.; 4th prize:—David Phillips, 
Florida.; 5th prize—Walter Fleigner, Wyo.; 6th 
prize—Stoller Honey Farm, Ohio. 

Light Honey—Not Clover: Ist prize—E. Wilson, Md.; 
2nd prize—A. W. Gubert, Mich.; 3rd prize— 
Helen’s Apiaries, Minn.; 4th prize—W. Grant 
Hastings, Ariz.; 5th prize—Conrad Cramer, 
Fla.; 6th prize—Frank Robinson, Fla. 

Golden Colored Honey: Ist prize—Harold Struthers, 
Fla.; 2nd prize—Nordman Bros., Fla.; 3rd prize 
—Curtis Olson, Minn.; 4th prize—Frank Nick, 
Sr., Mich.; 5th prize—C. Wade, Fla.; 6th prize 
F. D. Manchester & Son, Vt. 


Silver Trophy—for 
The Bee Tree 


The 


AHI 


Amber Colored Honey: Ist prize—Pauvl G. Cum. 
mins, Pa.; 2nd—Nick Frank, Sr., Mich.; 3rd 
prize--Cecil Hoff, Fla.; 4th prize—Bee Tree 


Honey Apiary, Mo.; 5th prize—Henry F. Puppe, 
Neb.; 6th prize—Harold Struthers, Fla. 

Dark Colored Honey: Ist prize—Henry F. Puppe, 
Neb.; 2nd prize—J. W. McNeil, N. J.; 3rd 
prize—Norman Harper, Wis.; 4th prize—Nick 
Frank, Mich.; 5th prize—Geo. Seidelman, Mich.; 
6th prize—David Phillips, Fla. 

Comb Honey: Ist prize—Merlin Grant, Minn.; 2nd 








Many of our readers wish 
they knew how to buy from 
you. The most inexpensive 
way to let them know is to 
advertise in Gleanings. For 
over 85 years Gleanings has 
been taking the work out of 
selling. 

Be sure your “selling story” 
is in the next issue. Send for 
an advertiser's rate card to- 
day. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

Medina, Ohio 








Nothing Sells Like 
an Ad in GLEANINGS 
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-- $$ — 
QUEENS and PACKAGES 
1 to 10 11 to 50 51 up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. witn queen 5.70 5.45 5.20 
ee re 1.45 1.35 1.25 


All queens are No. | quality of our own breeding. Packages guaranteed to 

arrive full weight, or more. Larger packages at $1.20 per additional pound. 
Tested queens, $2.50 each 

W. E. PLANT Rt. 2 HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

\ ~ - Se ee y 


= = — —— 
Produce more Honey with Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens 
and Garon’s Better Quality Italians 














QUEENS Package Bees & Queens 
Starlines {talians 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 
1-24 $1.70 _ $1.30 $4.05 $5.05 $6.05 
24-99 1.60 o 1.25 3.95 4.95 5.95 : 
100-up 1.50 - 1.20 3.85 4.85 5.85 
S For packages with Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens —e ye 


add 30¢ extra per package. 
Queens clipped or painted at 5¢ each. 


GARON BEE CoO. 


Donaldsonville, La. 














= ma ae 3 
> | 
f 22 ERS Be PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
Packages with Dadant ‘Starline’ Packages with Jensen's 
Hybrid Queens: “Magnolia State’’ 
Italian Queens: 
1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. 5.90 5.65 5.40 5.60 5.35 5.10 
4-lb. 7.00 6.75 6.50 6.70 6.45 6.20 
Starline —QUEENS— Magnolia 
$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
Clipped and Marked 10¢ Each. Air Mail Postage Paid 
MACON, MISS. 
XS — = — oe 











prize—Harold Struthers, Fla.; 3rd prize—John 
A. Larsen, Minn.; 4th prize—Norman Harper, 
Wis.; 5th—Helen’s Apiaries, Minn.; 6th prize 
—Bee Tree Honey Apiary, Mo. 

Chunk Honey in Jars: Ist prize—Bee Tree Honey 
Apiary, Mo.; 2nd prize—Floyd C. Markham, 
Fla.; 3rd prize—Conrad Cramer, Fla.; 4th prize 
Cecil Hoff, Fla.; 5th prize—John A. Larsen, 
Minn.; 6th prize—Curtis Olsen, Minn. 

Granulated Honey in Jars: Ist prize—Edward Jax, 
Minn.; 2nd prize—Bee Tree Honey Apiary, Mo.; 
3rd prize—Mrs. D. Castle, Canada; 4th 
prize—Helen’s Apiaries, Minn.; 5th prize—Paul 
Cummins, Pa.; 6th prize John A. Larsen, Minn. 

Beeswax—5 Ibs.: Ist prize—Fern E. Wilson, Md.; 
2nd prize—Norman Harper, Wis.; 3rd prize— 
Bee Tree Honey Apiary, Mo.; 4th prize—John 
A. Larsen, Minn.; 5th prize—Henry F. Puppe, 
Neb.; 6th prize—George Seidelman, Mich. 


—by H. J. Rahmlow. 
EASTERN MISSOURI 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Clayton, Missouri 
April 6, 1959 
The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its monthly meet- 
ing the night of April 6, 1959 at 7:45 
P.M. at the Clayton Court House, Clay- 
ton, Mo., the county seat of St. Louis 
County, Mo. The main topic will con- 
cern swarm control, and other inform- 
ative features. — John Evans. 
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ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 
Ames, Iowa 
May 12-13, 1959 

The annual Short Course for bee- 
keepers will be held at Ames, Iowa, 
May 12, 13, 1959. All beekeepers are 

urged to attend.—F. B. Paddock. 

TO THE BEEKEEPERS OF 

RHODE ISLAND 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to announce publication of the Rhode 
Island Beekeepers’ Quarterly. This bul- 
letin, the first regular number of which 
will appear in March, is sponsored by 
the Department through its Division of 
Entomology and Plant Industry. Its 
purpose is to enable our apiarists to 
derive more pleasure and profit from 
their business or hobby. The Depart- 
ment is grateful indeed to Professor 
Richard Taylor for his willingness to 
act as first editor, and feels certain that 
R. I. Apiarists will dervive great bene- 
fit from this opportunity to share the 
fruits of his experience and study.—J. 
L. Rego, Dir. R. I. Dep. of Ag. & Cons. 
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YORK’S Quality Bred 
ITALIANS — STARLINES — MIDNITES 


Packages with Italian Queens Packages with Starline or 
Midnite Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. ----- $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
3 Ib. ----- 5.70 5.45 5.20 2 Ib. -----$4.80 $4.55 $4.30 
4 Ib. ----- 6.90 6.65 6.40 3 Ib. ----- 6.00 5.75 5.50 
5 lb. ----- 8.10 7.85 7.60 4 lb. -~-- 7.20 6.95 6.70 
5 Ib. ----- 8.40 8.15 7.90 
Extra Queens Extra Queens — Starline or 
Italian 1.45 1.35 1.25 Midnite 1.75 1.65 1.55 


Queenless packages — deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested Queens — add $1.00 per package or queen. 
Queens Clipped 10¢. Clip and Mark 15¢ each additional. 
Terms: Small orders cash, large orders $1.00 deposit per 
package and balance two weeks prior to shipping date. 
FREE! If you have not re- ‘tert ey 
ceived your copy of latest fy’Prosucers: 
shipping information on 
parcel post, express, truck, 
and air freight shipments, 
write today. A copy will be 


sent by return mail. 


YORK BEE CO. 
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Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
412 W. Orange St. P.O. Box 300 
Phone Garden 7-4131 


SUEEEOE DOGO EDOGOOSSOODOOSOOEOEOODOEOREOROOROOSOEOSOOESOROEOUROGOOOOEOOSOESESONOODONODOOURO COOOL ODE DOEOOROROEDORUROEOOODUSESURSHREROROEROROOGUROROEROROOREROROEOEREG, 


FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 


THAT WILL STAND THE TEST FOR HONEY GATHERERS: 
1-9 10-49 50 up 





2 |b. pkg. with young laying queen .... Seater . $3.75 $3.50 $3.35 = 

3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ......... ccs Waee 4.55 4.35 = 

4 |b. pkg. with young laying queen .................... 5.75 5.55 5.35 : 

5 lb. pkg. with young laying queen . dae ; ... 6.65 6.50 6.25 s 

QUEENS (Untested) hah , ee a «. «: e 1.10 1.10 = 

TESTED QUEENS ‘ : scapalsees 2.00 2.00 2.00 s 

All queens bred from hives making 300 pounds or over of honey. z 

Shipped by express or parcel post. Come after your bees. i 

FLOWERS BEE COMPANY Phone: Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 JESUP, GEORGIA, U.S.A. A 

CTTIIIITITTITITITITITITTTTTTTTTTTT TTT 

UUELEPDURUROODODOO DON DUEDEEOEOUEOEOEEUEOOEOUOOEOOOOROEEOEOUGOROODUEOUGHOOURIOOUOUOELEOROUOO ROUSE OOD OE ROUOOEOUOOOOURUGOUGUDOROOOOERUSUROESUDORGURU EH OR COR OERERIERE G, 

PACKAGE BEES NUCLEI QUEENS 

CAUCASIAN ITALIAN 


To reduce the risk get the best. We aim to give you the best, skill and experience can 
produce. Call, write, or wire 





Price of Package Bees Includes Queens. 
QUEEN PRICES: 1-24 ‘one Gee 25-99 .. $1.55 100 up $1.50 
PACKAGE BEE PRICES: 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1-24 .. ee ee eT ee $4.70 $5.95 
RISERS T SPge En ener re Saree ; 4.20 5.40 
eee 4.10 5.30 
THE COFFEY APIARIES WHITSETT, TEXAS 


CUCUCUCURGOGGHCEROOeeEeeRetecceceenneN 


Express Office and Western Union: Three Rivers, Texas. Tel. Campbellton 72525. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS THRE 
PACKAGES WITH PACKAGES WITH DADANT 1959 PR 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS “MIDNITE” HYBRID QUEENS 1-24 | 
1 to 24 25 to 99 100 and Up 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 and Up - 
2-lbs. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 2-Ibs. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 25-99 
3-lbs. 5.60 5.35 5.10 3-Ibs. 5.90 5.65 5.40 100 up 
EXTRA CAUCASIAN QUEENS EXTRA MIDNITE QUEENS ‘ 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 yer 
Queens Clipped and Marked, 10 Cents Each Additional TE) 
Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas H. 
Maissene 
i“ seseaieecinaeenaneoaeesamamememecicamaeias - V3 Qe 
( - “ ‘ DADAN 
California Caucasians pee 
Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 2-lb. w/ 
sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books 3-lb. w/ 
your order — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Start about For larger 
April 10th. We do not clip or mark. a 
} eee $1.50 25t099...... $1.35 100&up...... $1.20 Tested ans. 
Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It PAYS oe 
° ° or queen. 
DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. ||) <<" « 
Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 er 

a : me iS aenes pie J le 

: BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 1 to 24 

: Plenty of early bees now ready for shipment. Order R oF 

: direct from this ad. Your order will be filled promptly. 

: Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 

: FS reer $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 Bulk & 

; i & See 1.15 3.75 4.75 

: CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 

; SORE ERREERRE RARER REE RERRE ERR RRE RARER ERR RERRRRRGRREORORRRRRREEERERREEEORCOECRRORRORRO CHORE ER RR RRRR Reet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee soe . The I 

‘ COCRERORRORRRRRR ROR RRA eee eeeeceeeeeecete The Qu 
ae National 
PACKAGE BEES QUEENS they 4 
‘‘ITALIANS”’? > Ae 
Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing ability and easy 
oe ney <a Satisfied customers through the years assure you of the greatest - 
ADGA, 1-9 10-49 50-up Box 

nae 2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.35 $4.10 $4.00 
ee 3-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 5.35 5.10 5.00 || | ———— 
AF 4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.45 6.10 6.00 P J 

OO eee ere 1.50 1.40 1.30 

Shipments by Express, Parcel Post, or your Truck 
Quality Does Not Cost lt Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, ace 

a  N a 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
; Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 
ANT 1959 PRICES FOB MPTON, , SOUTH CAROLINA 
EENS &Qn. 3-lb. & Qn. 4-lb. & Qn. 5-lb. & Qn. 
eat & 1-24 Packages 41. 40 * S435 $5.25 $6.25 $7.25 
54.30 25-99 se 1.30 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
5.40 100 up ” 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
‘NS (For Queenless Packages deduct $1.10) 
$1.55 Queens clipped and painted if desired. Health Certificate with each shipment. 
° Guaranteed safe arrival. Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 
TERMS: One third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 
Kas H. C. BRUNSON P.O. Box 188 HAMPTON, §S. C. 
Phones: 2151 6111 
—— TULL iii iii iii iii iii iii iiiiiiiiiii iii ii iii iy) 
DADANT’S STARLINE No Matter What Your Interest ‘ 
OUR REGULAR STOCK Wheth c Sk Sot =, 
Good honey getters and very gentle. @ Steins Goekeepen, or 0 Guiana tee. t 
eders. a te 25-100 100 keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ ) 
exces- “ ea vp PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
2-lb. w/q $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND your 
books 3-lb. w/q 5.70 5.45 5.20 questions answered FREE. ‘ 
about Foe peas. pote sf add a," .10 per pound. , Send for a sample copy. 
Untested oe. sis "3s poss American Bee Journal 
$1.20 Tested qns. 2.50 each HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
The prices above are for our regular stock. 
For Dadant’s Starline add 30¢ per package e 
. or queen. 
lif. Add 10¢ for clipping and painting queens. SO TN, 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY H ORDER NOW : 
GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS : os a aa ee A 
y La Belle, Fic. Box 525 : ‘on. ae....... et 
_, : Queen, mild Italian ... 1.25 = 
ee 5 fel ae te po mae Fw s 
LITTLE’S = 7 peng : 
‘ ITALIAN QUEENS | : NASSAU BEE CO. : 
oe) he Sooo cook. sacral gue aie $1.45 = Rt. 1, Box 110, Hilliard, Fla. = 
25 to 99 eeoeeeeereseeereeeeereseeeese 1.35 KC PTTTTTITITTTITITITITITTTTTT TTT TTT 
Sie in edna boas ease 1.25 
Until June 15 - - 
ROYAL JELLY _ | ) 
wee & Somes anlanes” "| QUEENS 
) q Shelbyville, Tennessee A vs 
Italians Caucasians 
a. REE per er ten $1.25 
; The New Zealand Beekeeper TTT Cree 1.10 
ea The Quarterly Magazine of the Book your order today. 
National Beekeepers’ Association No deposit required 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- Ready April Ist. 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ia tion, 8 shillings Lag year, payable MOREHEAD & SONS 
_— THE GENERAL SECRETARY Funston, Ga. 
0-up Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand AL ) 
$4.00 
5.00 { 8) 
ee PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS | 
Good Producers — Gentle | 
You will like them. Good service. 

, , 
orgia A. R. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. | 
Mn L J 
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f CAUCASIAN OR 


FARRIS HOMAN 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


live arrival guaranteed and top quality. 
R 


Ship via Express or 


: Proven for honey production, 
= certificate, 

= = c 
= Lots of Queens 2-lb. & Q. 

: ee: $1.50 $4.25 

= EE 4 hae aaah Oc 1.35 4.00 

= ee 1.20 3.75 

% 


Ceneooececoccceoccceccccesoccen,, 


easy handling, health 


3-Ib. & Q. 


4-lb. & Q. 5-lb. & Q. 
$5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
5.05 6.10 7.15 a: 
4.75 5.75 


6.75 ie: 
Parcel Post 
SHANNON, MISS. 





Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 








WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 


QUALITY SUPREME 


CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 
i eer $1.25 
10-99 Postpaid ........... 1.15 
100-up Postpaid . 1.05 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 


115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 


' 


SULEEEEEOOOUDOCOREOOOOOOCECOOORSORRORRA AONE OORCRRORRORGANOReROReeeeReeE OEE DOD Ty, 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
Di. GE. WIE «...c.es: 
3-ib. pkg. w/q ...... i aacasa ru tatarghawa a 
eer crs 5.20 
5-lb. pkg. w/q . 
Extra queens ... 
Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 
10% books your order. 
GASPARD BEE CO. Hessmer, La. 
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The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 

18/-(Approx. $2.15) per year, post 

free. Sample copy free on request. 


QUEENS TH 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped by Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 

Queens $1.40 ea.:quantity discount 
2,000 4-frame nucs ready for April 
delivery. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. BOX 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
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“The Australian Bee Journal” | 


Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 














( Holder Homan 


~~ 
CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
BEES and QUEENS 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. Queens 
w/q w/q w/q w/q 
1-49 $4.00 $5.00" $6.00 $7.00 $1.25 
50-up 3.75 475 575 6.75 1.15 


All queens postpaid, airmail. 
Health certificate & live arrival guaranteed. 


Shannon, Miss. 








4 ~) 
HARPER’S FAMOUS 
High Quality Italian 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 


Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 


1 to 29 $1.25 $4.00 $5.00 
30 & up 1.15 3.75 4.75 


Please let us have your requiremen’. Now. 
We still have some open shipping dates 
for first part of April also latter part. 
Live Arrival and Health Certificate Guar- 
anteed. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 








~ Booking orders now. 

Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE oo | 
Weslaco, Texas 
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National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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cE PACKAGES... .”GULF BREEZE”... . ITALIAN QUEENS 
.8Q. f: Queens are scarce during April, so give us a try, as we produce them by 
$7.55 1: the thousands. Some package dates open too. Be sure and safe with 
z3$ =]: “GULF BREEZE” stock. Clipping and painting 5¢ each. 

Pi : PRICES: l 
TOE | ABO), Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 
eee IE as 1- 9 $1.40 $4.35 $5.45 $6.60 
nal” CaS 10-49 1.30 4.10 5.20 6.30 | 

)} : eV is 
ts’ Asso- | : MA 50-up 1.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 
1 month. : 
lu - . 

* 2/6 |): BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
MTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTTT Th 
——. 
IAN ITALIAN | 
>. Queens 
7" || PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
75 (115 1-24 25-49 50 & up 
os , Bs GO eecdeacenes Kad $4.10 $3.85 $3.75 | 
| a ere 5.10 4.85 4.75 
eee Ds OFT oc ine skaceus 6.35 6.10 6.00 || 
. F.O.B. Sacramento, Calif., or your truck. 
7 We specialize in truck shipments, write for details. 
Is John S. Shackelford Rio Oso, Calif. 
BEES 20 years a shipper of choice bees 
3-lb. w/q 
$5.00 ee ee ee eee 
4.75 The McVAY’S of ALABAMA ; a sot 
, Now Offer GOOD PACKAGES with : hg > anne 5.10 : 
g dates GOOD QUEENS at the RIGHT. PRICE : a meee 115 = 
rr part 40 Years of Profitable Beekeeping Behind Us a cn ae ke dashed tite OE = 
> Guar- PKGS. W/Q 1-24 25-99 100-up 5 Live delivery om health iaate ene- = 
ree $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 = anteed. 10% cash books your order. : 
2 Cree 5.70 5.45 5.20 F DAIGREPONT APIARIES : 
QUEENS ONLY — POSTPAID z HESSMER, LA. : 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 “os vevuucusenucavesanensonsosuncensecsoenncesensoensennoagionasenisnoee see 
i Oty ye ie Sie at. ; ‘ — weer eres : . : $ ” 
eT e are rate = 
J. F. McVAY z —- Northern-bred me 
\_ JACKSON ALABAMA E WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Pa. 
er. VITIITTIT Wet we 
rs. 
5 alo Book Those Good Weaver Italian Queens and Packages Now 
.RMS a Prices extra queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 
1 to 11 $ 1.40 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 
: a) 12 to 49 1.30 4.25 5.25 
50 to 199 1.25 4.00 5.00 
: “gs 200 and up 1.25 3.75 4.75 
' i If you wish queens clipped or painted add 5c each. 
ad : Quality and Service. Book Now. 
al ||; WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
: 
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f serpy WO 
QUALITY LEATHER ITALIANS 
SINCE 1930 

Queens —1to 25 ....$1.00ea. 26&up.... 90¢ ea. Bee 

* AIR MAIL * Wit 

i 

O. K. ANDERSON & SON | as « 

P. O. Box 193 * Coffee Springs, Alabama * | Ou 

q _ —— " y US | 
( ) 
THREE BAND and PURE ITALIAN HYBRID - 
Package Bees and Queens } | 

| Saced's sof clidame var ain ae fae eek | 

| 1959 PRICES | | 
| Each with a Young Laying Queen | 
Lots of 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
> > Be, Be ..c cs $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, Each ..... 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 | 
30 or More, Each ..... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 | 

JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. — 
S — _ 

KELLEY’S 





SUPER MARKET 


In our GIANT SUPER MAR- 
KET we have carloads of 
bee supplies and are 














‘ ready to fill your order - 
; Try Je 
t the same day as received. gy 
For example our queen All ord 
| excluders are the heaviest ee 
and the best offered package 
' whether you wish the old teed. $ 
; style zinc or the welded ——. 
wire style. We now have the welded wire excluders with Temed 
both wood and metal frames and of course our prices are the 2-Ib. ph 
lowest and from our big stock we ship the same day your 3-Ib. ph 
order is received. If you do not have a copy of our SUPER page 
MARKET bee supply catalog, wire for it today. Jc 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 9} :..o" 
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When 
you think 
of 


Bees & Queens 


us prove it. 


2 - lb. pkg. 

3 - Ib. pkg. 
Untested Queens 
Tested Queens 

For larger pkgs. add 





With normal weather all orders should go out on time 
as our bees are in good condition. 


Our 100% satisfaction has been good for 47 years, let 


Packages with Queens (Italian only). 


Terms $1.00 per package with 
orders balance before shipments. 


Think of: 
Merrill Bee Co. 


P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 


$3.75 any number 
4.75 any number 
1.10 any number 
1.50 any number 
1.00 per lb. 
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Norman’s 
BEES 


and 


QUEENS 


“Home of Quality” 
— Now Ready — 
? Try John A. Norman’s Bright 
? 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens. 
All orders appreciated and given 
prompt attention. Safe arrival, 
young laying queens, full weight 
packages, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. State health certificate fur- 
nished. 





CUCRRORCRORECOREOOCEORCORERCOCOCUEEOOCROCERCRCECREGGCCRECEORRRORGRRORERGReGRGEEROREEY 


Untested queens ......... $1.00 
Tested queens ........... 2.00 
eee ee 3.50 
TN  , ee eee 4.50 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or via Parcel Post, postage collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Grady, Alabama Rt. 1 
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Be assured of greatest honey 
crop available by using line- 
bred young Caucasian or 
Carniolan laying queens. Bred 
for gentleness, honey-gather- 
ing and reproduction charac- | 
teristics. 
Air Mail 1-49 50-99 100 up | 
Queens $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
$2.25 to Foreign Countries 
Clipped or marked 10 cents extra. 
Ready Marcr Ist weather permitting. 





| 
| 


No package bees this season. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 La Belle, Fla. 
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HIGH QUALITY 


Italian Queens and Package Bees 


— Now Ready — 
Improved 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens 
from top honey producing hives. Prompt 


service, — arrival and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Untested queens ......... $1.00 
Tested queens .......... $2.00 
2 i. plage. w/q@ .......... 3.50 
3 Ib. pkgs. w/q .......... 4.50 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or via Parcel Post collect. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
A. D. NORMAN and SONS, Owners 
Rt. 1 Ramer, Ala. 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


gow. «Trade Mk. Reg. 
— U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 








KELLEY’S BEES 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 


Queens 2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 

.. $1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
1.20 4.00 5.00 
1.15 3.75 4.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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